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Firm  foundation  for  fighting  back 

Private  group  expands  funding  of  anti-aubstance  abuse  programs 


Thirteen  U.S.  cities  will  receive 
a total  of  $ 1 8 million  in  grants  firtmt 
the  Rd>en  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion to  continue  and  expand  multi- 
level efforts  to  reduce  demand  for 
drugs  and  alcohol  — an  effort  in 
which  law  enforcement  agendes  in 
those  communities  play  a key  role. 

The  foundation  said  Jan.  28  that 
the  cities,  which  devised  coordi- 
nated ;4ans  to  attack  substaixe  abuse 
by  utilizing  dte  services  and  skills  of 
bu«ne&s,  education,  health  care,  social 
services  and  law  enforcement  sec- 
tors will  receive  $3  million  over  a 
five-year  period  to  implement  the 
projects.  The  effort,  known  as  “Fil- 
ing Back,"  represents  the  nation's 
most  comprehensive  program 
attack  substance  abuse  at  the  local 
levd,  according  to  the  foundation, 
which  said  that  total  funding  for  the 
program  may  exceed  $40  million  in 
the  next  five  years. 


Cities  slated  to  receive  Fighting 
Back  grants  include:  Lihle  Rock.  Ark 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Oakland.  Calif. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  Vallejo,  Calif. 
Washington,  D.C.;  Worcester,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Newark,  NJ.;  Gal- 
lup, N.M.;  Columbia,  S.C.;  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Those  cities  successfully  complied 
a two-year  planning  and  development 
phase  fiinded  by  foundation  ^ants  of 
up  to  $200,000  m buQd  coalitions  amor^ 
agencies  and  organizations.  (See  L£N, 
Feb.  28.  1990.}  The  new  grants  will 
help  them  put  their  plans  to  work. 

Among  the  goals  of  the  {xogram 
are  decreases  in  the  use  of  drug  among 
children  and  adolescents;  a decline  in 
drug-  and  alcdiol-related  injuries  and 
deaths,  especially  among  children  and 
adolescents;  a decline  in  substance 
abuse-related  health  problems  and  on- 
the-job  injuries;  and  decreases  in  drug- 
related  crime. 


"The  Fighting  Back  program  is 
designed  to  consolidate  community 
resources  and  create  a single,  elective 
response  to  the  problem,"  said  Dr. 
Steven  A.  Schroeder,  the  foundation's 
president.  '*This  is  the  essence  of  the 
Fighting  Back  program:  brining  people 
together  and  unifying  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  harm  from  illegal  drugs  and 
alcohol." 

Law  enforcement  plays  an  intrinsic 
role  in  the  Fghting  Back  program, 
said  Amy  Mone,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  foundation.  "It's  one  of  the  key 
componems  of  the  commuiufy  coali- 
tion in  the  program.  The  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  raise  community  awareness 
at  all  levels  and  to  get  people  to  work 
together  to  prevent  and  reduce  dtug 
use  in  their  areas.  Obvirnisly,  that  in- 
cludes law  enforcement  officials  — 
and  having  them  work  with  schools, 
health  officials  and  hospitals  to  make 
a compjrdtcnsive  prt^jam  tthcre  eve- 


rybody is  coortUnating  their  efforts 
together." 

Greg  Dixon,  depxrty  director  of 
the  Rghting  Back  program,  agreed 
that  law  enforcement  p»iticipMtion 
is  "essemial"  to  make  the  program 
work,  even  though  law  enforcement 
has  traditionally  aoacked  the  drug 
problem  from  the  sup)p)ly  side  — 
getting  drugs  off  the  street.  Dixon, 
who  has  been  involved  in  substance- 
abuse  control  since  the  1960’s,  said 
that  programs  suchas  Fighting  Back 
illustrate  the  changes  in  the  way  law 
enforcement  atxl  treatment  provid- 
ers view  one  another. 

"The  police  officers  thought  the 
treatment  people  coddled  criminals 
and  the  treatment  p)eop>le  (bought 
(he  police  officers  were  just  loddng 
to  make  busts  and  weren’t  inter- 
ested in  pteople,"  he  said.  "And  1 
see  that  climate  has  changed  in  our 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Community  policing  strategy  applied 
to  controlling  handguns  and  violence 


The  Kansas  City.  Mo„  Police  De- 
partment has  begun  to  implement  ele- 
ments of  a plan  which  utilizes  commu- 
nify-pwticing  strategies  to  reduce  the 
proliferation  of  handguns,  and  ulti- 
mately. the  violence  they  wreak  upon 
society. 

The  program,  called  “Community 
Policing  Against  Guns,"  was  designed 
by  the  Crime  Control  Institute  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  enlist  the  suppxm  of 
local  leaders  and  residents  in  an  effort 
to  make  their  neighborhoods  safer  by 
reducing  the  number  of  handguns  cir- 
culating in  the  commuiufy.  It  integrates 
elements  of  other  gun-reduction  piro- 
grams  underway  or  soon  to  be  launched 
in  Milwaukee.  New  Orleans  and  other 
U.S.  cities. 

The  four-px>ini  proptosal  calls  on 
p»lice  to  make  door-to-door  visits  to 
residents  of  communities  plagued  by 
handgun  violence  in  an  effort  to  glean 
information  about  piersons  who  carry 
and  use  guns.  That  approach  has  been 
successful  in  four  of  five  cities  where  it 
has  been  tried,  including  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Oakland.  Calif.;  Newark,  NJ., 


and  Houston,  according  to  Lawrence 
Shertnaiu  a University  of  Maryland 
criminologist  who  heads  the  institute. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  hotlines  so  that  callers  can 
rqxxt  armed  susptects  anonymcxisly  and 
immediately.  It  propxises  that  police 
follow  up  tips  by  conducting  searches 
of  susp)ects  using  pxniabte  metal  detec- 
tors. The  plan  also  calls  for  increased 
police  patrols  around  night  clubs,  parks, 
playgrounds,  roller-skating  rinks  and 
other  focilities  that  attract  young  people, 
citing  a study  that  fouTKl  such  areas 
often  have  high  frequencies  of  gunfire. 

Kansas  City  pwlice  recently  began 
implementing  jjaits  of  the  gun-control 
plan  by  making  door-toKloor  visits  in 
an  80-block  area  of  the  city  where  at 


least  80  firearms  discharges  were  re- 
px>rted  to  police  in  1991.  The  area, 
which  has  a high  rate  of  drug-related 
crime,  also  had  24  drive-by  shootings 
last  year  — the  second-highest  rate  in 
Kansas  City,  said  C^  John  Hamilton, 
the  assistant  commander  of  the  Police 
Deptartment's  Central  Patrol  Division. 
Of  the  222  aggravated  assaults  recorded 
last  year  in  the  area.  142  involved  the 
use  of  a gun,  Hamilton  said. 

[hiring  the  home  visits,  officers  ex- 
plain to  residents  “that  what  we're  try- 
ing to  do  is  get  guns  off  the  streets  and 
that  we  would  like  their  help  in  repxirt- 
ing  pieoprie  who  might  be  carrying  guns, 
might  prossess  guns  or  be  involved  in 
crime  activity,"  said  Hamilton. 

Officers  give  residents  flyers  that 


list  a phone  number  to  repxnt  informa- 
tion about  guns  that  is  run  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Serious  Crime  Tips  Hotline,  aciti- 
zens  anti-crime  organization. 

"We  encourage  them  to  call  either 
anonymously  or  to  feel  free  to  leave 
their  name  with  any  kirxl  of  gun  tip  they 
have  at  all  (hat  might  help  us  in  making 
arrests  and  prosecuting  those  people 
who  are  involved  in  gun  crimes." 
Hamilton  told  LEN.  “Our  hope  is  that 
the  folks  who  do  Uve  in  fear  m the  target 
area  will  free  to  call  an  anonymous  line, 
and  leave  inftirniation  and  a descripition 
— and  the  name  of  an  individual  if 
piossible  — so  we  can  try  to  get  those 
people  off  the  streets." 

The  captain  said  that  police  have 
Continued  on  Page  9 


New  mayor  wants  his  own  man,  so 
Watson  is  out  as  Houston  PD  chief 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


^Right  now  it’s  feels  like  a bomb  is  fixing 
to  go  off  between  the  races.  It  is  really 
very  tense.” 

— Gamelle  Jenkins,  president  of  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  on  the  rift  in  the 
community  over  the  dismissal  of 
Police  Chief  Ernest  "Curt"  Curtsinger.  (10:5) 


Houston  Police  Chief  Elizabeth  M. 
Watson  was  relieved  of  her  duties  Feb. 
17  and  a Federal  prosecutor  v4io  served 
2 1 years  in  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment was  named  as  her  successor. 

Watson  was  dismissed  after  a little 
more  than  two  years  as  chief  by  Mayor 
Bob  Lanier,  who  had  defeated  Kathy 
Whitmire  last  December  in  a mayoral 
campiaign  in  which  rising  crime  was  a 
major  issue.  At  the  time  of  her  apjpoint- 
ment  inJanuary  1990,  Watson,  42,  was 
the  only  female  to  head  a major  U.S. 
pwlice  depjartment. 

Lanier  nominated  Samuel  M 
Nuchia,  who  since  1987  has  been  an 
assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas,  as  Watson’s  succes- 
sor. He  is  currently  assigned  to  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Drug  Task  Force, 


where  he  has  been  involved  in  high- 
profile  Federal  narcotics  investigations. 
His  nomination  must  be  approved  by 
the  City  Council,  which  was  scheduled 
to  take  up  the  matter  in  early  March. 

Before  stepping  down,  Chief 
Watson  talks  turkey  with  LEN. 

See  interview.  Page  6, 

At  a news  conference,  Lanier  said 
he  had  “generally  a pwsitive  imjjres- 
sion"  of  Watson's  pjerformance  but  fell 
that  “the  new  administration  would  be 
better  off  with  a new  pxilicc  chief  and 
break  rather  clean  with  whatever  may 
have  been  the  pxoblems  in  the  past  — 
whether  they  were  Watson's 

making  or  not." 

Watson  urged  the  new  administra- 


tion to  respwet  the  the  need  for  “arfic- 
siveness"  in  the  city.  "We  must  con- 
tinue to  wOTk  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  crime  is  a community  prob- 
lem, and  one  which  we  can  only  begin 
to  solve  by  pnilling  our  resources  to- 
gether." she  said.  “This  commitment  is 
the  foundation  upx>n  which  we  have 
been  implementing  neighborhood-on- 
ented  pwUcing — a p»lice  and  commu- 
nity partnership  working  u>gether  rather 
than  as  adversaries." 

Watson  had  been  under  increasing 
prossure  fiom  (he  City  Council  and 
othff  quarters  in  recad  months.  In  early 
February,  the  City  Council  criticized 
the  department  for  not  enfueviog  a yojth 
curfew  that  went  into  effect  last  No- 
vember. Watson  resp»ndcd  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Waierbury  per- 
sonnel officials  said  that  4.000  people 
apfdied  for  23  entry-level  patrol  offi- 
cer jobs  paying  $30,000  a year  — the 
largest  number  of  applicants  ever  to 
seek  city  jobs. 

DELAWARE  — State  officials  say 
about  700  weapons  are  being  found 
each  month  on  visitors  to  a building  in 
Wilmington  that  houses  several  New 
Castle  County  courts.  About  42.000 
people  pass  through  a single  metal 
detector-equipped  entramx  eadi  month 

MAINE  — State  officials  are  probing 
over  two  dozen  complaints  against  the 
South  Berwick  Police  Department,  in- 
cluding allegations  of  drunken  brawls 
and  abuse  of  authority.  A citizens' 
pane)  has  recommended  that  Police 
Chief  Daiu  Lajoie  resign. 

Out-of-state  suppliers  are  feeding 
Portland's  ^wing  heroin  problem, 
say  police,  who  estimate  that  4,000 
bags  of  heroin  worth  $230,000  enter 
the  city  each  week. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  police 
are  warning  drug  users  about  cocaine 
mixed  with  an  undetermined  deadly 
chemical  that  is  suspected  in  the  deaths 
of  three  people  this  month 

Annapolis  officials  are  cinng  speedy 
access  to  shock-trauma  centers  and 
better  contimiuty  relations  for  the  city's 
lowest  homicide  rate  in  five  years. 
Only  one  killing  — that  of  a police 
informant  whose  car  was  sprayed  with 
gunfire  — was  reponed  last  year, 
compared  to  five  in  1990. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Since  the 
beginmng  of  the  year,  gangs  of  Asian 
youths  are  said  to  have  committed  at 
least  nine  “home  invasion"  robberies 
of  Asian  businessmen  who  reside  in 
Boston  suburbs.  PoUce  believe  the  wave 
of  attacks  are  part  of  an  ongoing  power 
struggle  among  nval  Asian  gangs. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
month  that  if  state  officials  cannot 
prove  that  Breathalyzer  devices  are 
penodically  tested,  results  from  those 
machines  will  be  barred  as  evidence  in 
DUI  cases. 

ntisfreld  police  have  agreed  to  limit 
the  number  of  strip  searches  and  to 
condua  them  in  pnvaie  at  police  sta- 
tions. after  minorities  complained 
searches  were  conducted  at  random 
and  in  pubbc 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Serious  crime 
rose  by  2.4  percent  from  l989io  1990. 
according  to  State  Police  figures.  TTie 
report  said  39.366  crimes  were  re- 
ported in  1990. 27339  of  those  mvolv- 
mg  theft.  Murder  decreased  by  nearly 
42  percent,  the  report  said. 

Decnng  PoUce  Chief  Robert  Trem- 
blay quit  last  month  after  prosecutors, 
anng  a lack  of  evidence,  dropped 
charges  against  selectmen  Tremblay 
had  arrested  for  allegedly  tampenng 
with  public  records  to  conceal  shoddy 
work  00  a local  bridge. 

The  Unveniiy  of  New  Hampshire's 


Sexual  Hanassmcni  and  Rape  Preven- 
tion Program  reported  six  sexual  as- 
saults on  the  Durham  campus  dunng 
the  fall  semester,  down  from  10  in  the 

1990  fall  term. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Teaneck  police 
Officer  Gary  Speth  was  acquitted  Feb. 
1 1 of  manslaughter  charges  siemming 
from  the  fatal  shooting  in  April  1990 
of  1 6-year-old  Phillip  Pannell,  a black 
youth  whose  death  ignited  a race  hot. 
Black  leaders  called  for  a Federal 
prosecution  of  Spaih  for  violating 
Pannell's  civil  nghts. 

NTW  Y’ORK  — Hate  enmes  against 
gays  rose  16  percent  in  New  York  City 
in  1991,  according  to  the  New  York 
City  Gay  arxl  Lesbian  Anti-Violence 
Project.  The  group  recorded  592  inci- 
denLs  last  year.  The  Police  Department 
said  It  logged  88  incidents  in  1 99 1 . and 
the  disparity  is  said  to  stem  from  vic- 
tims' reluctance  to  notify  police. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  the  New  YorkCity 
Police  Departmeni's  Chief  of  Inspec- 
tional  Services,  will  receive  a tax-free 
disability  pension  of  $106,000  annu- 
ally when  he  retires  later  this  year.  Sul- 
livan. who  reportedly  suffers  fri3m  a 
heart  ailmeni  that  pension  officials 
ruled  may  have  been  caused  by  job- 
related  stress,  becomes  the  third  high- 
ranking  police  official  in  a year  to 
receive  a disability  bonus.  Assistant 
Chief  Robert  Beatty,  commander  of 
the  Internal  Affairs  Ehvisioa  was  named 
to  replace  Sullivan. 

A spate  of  drug-related  killings  in 
Buffalo  spurred  DEA  raids  on  eight 
crack  houses  that  nened  17  suspects. 

Albany  police  paid  $9,300  to  the 
owners  of  240  handguns  during  a re- 
cent four-week  amnesty  program  funded 
with  money  forfeited  to  the  govern- 
ment by  drug  dealers. 

New  York  City  Housing  Authonty 
officials  say  homicides  in  the  city's 
300  housing  projects  last  yearjumped 
to  their  highest  levels  since  1988,  with 
196  slayings  reported.  The  1988  homi- 
cide toll,  which  is  soil  a one-year  rec- 
ord. was  201. 

Felonies  on  the  New  Ycffk  City 
subway  system  dropped  13  percent  in 

1991  to  15.572.  Transit  Police  offi- 
cials said.  The  drop  was  due  in  pan  to 
the  addition  of  200  new  officers  and  a 
tougher  arrest  policy 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Coun  has  reversed  a judge's 
nilmg  that  Cameron  Kocher,  who  shot 
and  killed  a seven-year-old  girl  when 
he  was  tune,  should  be  tned  as  an  adult. 
The  court  refened  the  case  to  the  Monroe 
County  Common  Pleas  Coun  to  de- 
ode  whether  Kocher.  now  12.  can  be 
rehabilitated. 

A new  metal  detector  at  the  Al- 
legheny County  Courthouse  is  yield- 
ing 35  to  40  weapons  a day,  officials 
say,  including  knives,  Mace  and  mar- 
tial arts  weapons. 

VQ<MONT — Fcrmer  Orange  Couroy 
Sheriff  Dwight  Townsend  faces  five 
years  in  prison  after  being  convicted 
Feb.  12  of  illegal  wiretapping.  Town- 
send's lawyo  claimed  he  was  receiv- 
ing harassing  calls  and  acodentally 
recorded  some  conversations.  An  ex- 
deputy alerted  the  FBI  to  the  practice. 


ARKANSAS  — Sevier  County  Sher- 
iff Howard  Jones  was  charged  this 
month  with  drunken  driving  — his 
second  alcohol-related  traffic  incident 
since  Jan.  19. 

FLORIDA  — A dnfter  confined  to  a 
mental  hospital  has  been  indicted  by 
Federal  grand  juries  in  Rorida  and 
Tennessee  fora  string  of  church  arsons 
last  year.  Patrick  Lee  Frank.  41.  of 
East  Ridge.  Term.,  was  identified  by 
arson  investigators  as  a prime  suspect 
in  50  suspicious  church  fires.  Frank 
was  arrested  in  Ocala  in  November, 
and  a judge  comnutted  him  to  six 
months  in  a mental  hospital  after  find- 
ing him  unfit  to  stand  trial  on  unrelated 
charges.  No  fires  have  been  reported 
since  Frank's  arrest. 

A Miami  judge  said  that  a $25- 
million  program  to  keep  juvenile  of- 
fenders in  school  and  out  of  trouble 
isn't  working  because  some  juveniles 
don't  belong  in  the  program  and  some 
caseworkers  are  inept.  The  state  says 
the  program's  six  counselors  are  over- 
burdened with  696  cases. 

Three  men  have  been  charged  in 
the  Feb.  1 death  of  state  trooper  James 
Fulford,  35.  who  died  when  an  explo- 
sive device  he  was  removing  frnm  the 
trunk  of  the  men's  car  detonated  near 
Tallaliassee. 

Eight  Lakeland  police  officers  will 
begin  patrolling  several  city  housing 
projects  on  bicycles  to  crack  down  on 
drugs  and  increase  police  involvement 
in  the  community. 

William  Funk  2d,  the  son  of  Frost- 
proof Mayor  William  Funk,  was  hired 
as  a police  officer  last  July  despite  his 
admission  to  committing  a theft  in 
1990.  The  Lakeland  Ledger  reported 
this  month.  Police  officials  said  no 
favoritism  was  involved  in  hiring  Funk, 
who  th^  said  deserved  a second  chance. 

LOUISIANA  — The  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  reported  this  month 
that  about  70  New  Orleans  police  offi- 
cers — roughly  five  percent  of  the 
force  and  enough  to  staff  a police 
district  station  — are  farmed  out  to 
city  officials  to  wash  their  cars,  pick  up 
lunches,  chauffeur  politicians  around 
the  city  and  provide  irotection  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  members. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Jackson  police  Sgt. 
Joe  Simmons.  46.  was  shot  to  death 
with  his  own  gxm  Feb.  4 as  he  tried  to 
handcuff  David  SmilJi.  29.  who  was  on 
a five-day  pass  from  a mental  hospital. 

The  Greenville  City  Council  unani- 
mously approved  the  appointment  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  police  Capt.  Bill 
Blass  as  Police  Chief  on  Feb.  19- 

TENNESSEE  — Shelby  County  sher- 
iffs depubes  GIoui  Essary.  Qins  Jones. 
Scon  Wright  and  Marvin  Wilson,  who 
were  suspended  after  a fight  last  Sep- 
tember that  left  a 22-year-old  DUI 
suspect  in  a coma,  returned  to  duty 
early  this  month  after  a grand  jury 
found  no  probaNe  cause  to  bring  charges 


against  them.  The  suspect.  Bertram 
Lenard  Brunson,  remains  in  a coma, 
and  the  FBI  is  investigating  the  beat- 
ing for  possible  civil  rights  violations. 


ILLINOIS — Fiscal  woes  have  forced 
(he  closing  of  State  Police  regional 
headquarters  in  Carmi  and  another  in 
Du  Quoin,  officials  said. 

KENTUCKY  — Powell  County  Sher- 
iff Steven  Bennett  and  Deputy  Arthur 
Briscoe,  who  were  brothers-in-law.  were 
killed  while  serving  warrants  Jan.  30. 
by  a suspect  wielding  a semiautomatic 
assault  rifle.  Ralph  Baze  Jr.  was  cap- 
tured after  an  eight-hour  manhunt. 

MICHIGAN — State  Police  and  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  are  probing  whether  instruc- 
tors at  the  Career  Center  in  Taylor 
manufactured  machine  guns  in  the 
school's  welding  shop.  Police  say  as 
many  as  four  teachers  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  scheme,  in  which  the 
weapons  were  sold  for  $500  apiece. 

Crack  cocaine  and  the  failing  econ- 
omy are  partially  to  blame  for  an  in- 
crease in  child  abuse,  officials  said.  In 
1990, 17  children  under  the  age  of  one 
suffered  abuse-related  deaths,  com- 
pared to  10  in  1989  and  eight  in  1988. 

OHIO  — The  number  of  students  in 
Akron  expelled  so  far  this  year  for 
violence  has  exceeded  the  total  of  29 
for  the  entire  1990-91  school  year.  As 
of  Feb.  1.  SO  students  in  grades  four 
through  12  had  been  expelled  for  as- 
sault. Officials  attribute  the  jump  to  a 
rise  in  gang-like  behavior. 

Lorain  County  deputy  sheriffs  will 
go  to  court  in  an  effort  to  reinstate  15 
colleagues  laid  off  due  to  budget  cuts. 
The  cuts  have  forced  one-man  patrols 
of  the  county's  18  townships. 

WISCONSIN  — FBI  officials  said 
they  hope  to  gain  insights  into  the 
minds  of  serial  killers  by  interviewing 
Jeffrey  Dahmer.  the  Milwaukee  man 
convicted  this  month  of  tortunng,  kill- 
ing and  dismembering  15  men.  Dahmer 
was  sentenced  to  15  consecutive  life 
prison  terms  after  being  found  sane  by 
a jury.  "We  hope  he'll  want  to  talk  at 
some  point,"  said  Thomas  Salp.  super- 
visory special  agent  with  the  FBI’s 
invesbgative  support  umt. 

Intensive  Sanctions,  a program  that 
puts  non-violent  felons  on  a highly 
restricted  parole  program  instead  of 
sending  them  to  prison,  started  on  a 
trial  basis  this  month  in  Milwaukee 
and  Kenosha  counties. 


IOWA  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  prosecutors  can  call  expert 
witnesses  in  child  abuse  cases  to  tes- 
tify that  young  victims  often  delay 
reporting  abuse  out  of  fear  or  confu- 
sion. The  court  found  that  accused 
abusers  often  attack  victims'  credibil- 


ity by  pointing  to  delay  or  a reluctance 
to  (e.stify. 

The  state  has  received  $5  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  state  and  local  crime- 
fighting  and  drug  control  (xxigrams 
that  include  task  forces  focusing  on 
drug  sources,  drug  traffickers  and  drug 
abuse  education. 

KANSAS  — Former  FBI  official  Robert 
Davenport  will  become  director  of  (he 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigabon  on  May 
4.  replacing  James  Malson,  who  is  to 
retire  in  March. 

MINNESOTA  — An  injunction  was 
issued  this  month  to  block  the  melt- 
down of  5.000  guns  collected  during  a 
six-day  guns-fcx’-cash  program,  because 
two  gun  owners  whose  weapons  were 
stolen  dunng  burglaries  believe  their 
guns  were  among  those  collected.  One 
of  the  guns  owned  by  Joel  Kuntz  and 
reported  stolen  in  1985  was  found  in 
the  Police  Departmeni's  property  room 

NnSSOURI — Over  50  percent  of  the 
3,865  adults  taken  into  custody  by  St. 
Louis  police  between  October  1988 
and  July  1991  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs,  most  commonly  crack, 
according  to  a recent  report. 

A sodomy  charged  was  dropped 
but  a rape  charge  filed  against  Sey- 
mour Police  Chief  Manuel  Rhodes, 
63.  for  allegedly  having  sex  with  a girl 
under  the  age  of  14  in  1991. 

MONTANA  — Ex-Baker  PoUce  Chief 
Don  Denning  has  been  charged  with 
seven  felony  counts  afier  an  audit  showed 
$24,000  missing  fitim  drug  probe  funds. 

NEBRASKA  — Thirty  new  Omaha 
police  recruits  began  36  weeks  of  train- 
ing this  month,  bringing  the  number  of 
officers  on  the  force  to  612. 

Bellevue  Police  Chief  Hines  Smith, 
47,  was  charged  with  theft  in  connec- 
tion with  a probe  into  a $1,000  dona- 
tion to  an  and-drug  program.  Smith 
was  suspended  Feb.  13  and  replaced 
by  Capt.  John  Stacey  Jr. 

A judge  ruled  that  a )2-year-old 
boy  who  admitted  shooting  and  injur- 
ing a woman  to  see  what  would  happen 
will  stay  at  a juvenile  center  m Colum- 
bus until  at  least  March  19.  The  judge 
also  imposed  a gag  order  on  the  case. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — Duane  Wolf,  a 
3 1 -year  veteran  of  the  Dickuison  Police 
Department,  has  been  named  Police 
Chief,  replacing  Paul  Bazzano. 


ARIZONA  — Beginning  in  March, 
acupuncture-based  drug  treatment  will 
be  offered  to  first-time  narcotics  of- 
fenders ID  Maricopa  County  as  an  al- 
ternative to  jail. 

Gun  owners  in  Tombstone  are  up  m 
arms  about  a city  ordinance  that  pro- 
hibits the  carrying  of  firearms  on  city 
streets,  contending  (hat  the  law  vio- 
lates their  right  to  bear  arms. 

Tempe  Police  CTuef  David  Brown  is 
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being  investigated  by  the  Maricopa 
County  Attorney 's  Office  and  Phoeni  x 
police  over  a scuflle  he  had  with  his 
17-ycar-old  soa  After  the  scuffle.  Brown 
reportedly  called  a sergeant  to  have  his 
son  taken  to  the  police  station,  where 
he  was  detained  for  about  two  hours. 

COLORADO  — Aurora  police  im- 
plemented a "zero  tolerance"  drug 
enforcement  policy  this  month  by 
cortducting  a series  of  raids  that  re- 
sulted in  32  arrests  and  the  seizure  of 
crack,  a handgun  and  amf^etamines. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  Legislature 
has  earmarked  $450,000  for  a state- 
wide gang  enforcement  effort. 

OKLAHOMA  — Acting  TUlsa  Po- 
lice Chief  Bob  Busby  is  "gang  ho"  on 
cracking  down  on  gangs.  In  what  is 
said  to  be  a departure  from  the  policy 
of  predecessor  Drew  Diairwnd,  Busby 
sent  a videotaped  message  to  his  offi- 
cers. urging  them  to  feel  comfortable 
using  the  term  "gang"  artd  gather  any 
evidence  that  can  ensure  convictions. 

TEXAS  — The  NAACP  is  calling  for 
Judge  Mike  McSpadden  to  step  down 
because  he  has  agreed  to  defer  a 10- 
year  prison  sentence  for  a convicted 
child  molester  if  the  defendant  agrees 
to  be  castrated.  Steven  Butler,  a 27- 
year-old  black  man.  said  he  would 
rather  be  castrated  than  save  a long 
pison  term,  but  the  NAACP  says 
Butler's  decision  could  lead  to  the 
castration  of  thousands  of  black  men. 

San  Antonio  Mayor  Nelson  Wolff 
called  for  residents  to  voluntarily  txun 
in  their  guns  foUo\ving  a bloody  week- 
end that  left  five  people  dead,  includ- 
ing a 14-year-old  shot  down  by  gang 
members  who  opened  fire  on  a birth- 
day party. 

A Houston  graiKl  Jury  has  refused 
to  indict  Pedro  Pineda,  SS,  who  shot  a 
man  urinating  against  his  apartment 
building  last  month.  Pineda  did  not 
know  that  G.M.  Goines  was  an  uiKler- 
cover  narcotics  agent.  Goines  recov- 
ered from  his  wounds. 

Suspettded  PresidioCounty  Sheriff 
Rick  Thompson  posted  $5,000  bail 
this  month,  ending  his  four-week  stay 
in  jail  on  Federal  drug  charges. 

Houston  recorded  57  homicides  last 
month,  tying  the  record  for  January  set 
in  1982. 

A man  accused  of  firing  a gun 
across  the  street  from  a Marshall  high 
school  became  the  first  person  sen- 
tenced in  the  state  under  the  Federal 
Gim-Free  School  Zones  Act.  Gerry 
Ray  Hawkins,  23,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years  for  violating  a 1991  law 
that  makes  it  a crime  to  carry  a firearm 
within  1,000  feet  of  a school. 


ALASKA  — A 17-year-old  boy  was 
being  held  in  connection  with  a sniper 
attack  from  a warehouse  perch  that  left 
off-duty  Dillingham  police  officer 
Anthony  Jones  dead  on  Feb.  13.  Jones 
was  shot  as  he  peered  into  a broken 


window  at  a downtown  hardware  store. 
The  youth  surrendered  after  a 14-hour 
standoff  during  which  patrons  of  a bar 
across  the  street  were  virtual  hostages. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  trial  of  four 
white  Los  Angeles  police  officers 
accused  in  the  March  1991  beating  of 
black  motorist  Rodney  King  began 
with  jury  selection  earlier  this  month. 
The  case  is  being  tried  in  Simi  VaUey, 
35  miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles, 
because  of  the  massive  publicity  the 
case  has  generated.. 

The  FBI  discovered  a buried  treas- 
ure of  $1  million  in  gold  and  precious 
gems  that  authorities  believe  was  stashed 
by  an  alleged  marijuana  trafficker.  The 
loot  was  uncovered  early  this  month 
near  Red  Bluff  as  agents  searched  for 
clues  in  the  killing  of  Josejrft  Fose, 
whose  skeletal  remains  were  discov- 
ered last  October  in  the  mountains 
outside  Sacramento.  Fose  was  accused 
in  a Federal  indictment  of  running  a 
large-scale  Philadelphia  drug  ring. 

Los  Angeles  City  Councilman 
Michael  Woo  proposed  that  $8  million 
saved  through  a Police  Department 
hiring  freeze  be  used  to  hire  civilians 
to  replace  officers  now  performing 
jobs  that  don't  require  police  training. 

San  Diego  police  say  that  167  homi- 
cides were  reported  in  1991,  a 23.7- 
percent  jun^  over  the  1990  total.  Overall 
crime  decreased  by  4.7  percent. 

HAWAII  — Robert  Aton  was  named 
assistant  chief  of  the  Honolulu  Police 
Department  last  month,  becoming  the 
highest-ranking  Rlipino- American  in 
the  agency's  history. 

IDAHO  — The  FBI  began  stationing 
an  agent  in  Lewiston  last  month  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years.  The  closest  FBI 
office  is  110  miles  away  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  causing  many  Federal  crimes 
to  go  unreported,  officials  said. 

NEVADA  — ReiK)  police  to  launch 
the  city’s  first-ever  sobriety  check- 
point in  the  spring  to  crack  down  on 
drunken  drivers.  Off-duty  police  offi- 
cers will  run  the  checkpoints,  which 
will  be  funded  by  a Federal  grant. 

The  FBI  will  open  a field  office  in 
Elko,  with  jurisdiction  over  Lander. 
Eureka  and  White  Pine  counties. 

OREGON — Sixty  poceni  of  all  peofirie 
arrested  for  crimes  in  Multnomah 
County  have  tested  positive  for  drug 
use  — the  seventh-highest  pcrcenuge 
reported  among  the  23  metropolitan 
areas  that  participate  in  the  Justice 
Department  Drug-Use  Forecasting 
program.  The  figure  represents  a de- 
crease from  the  76  percent  of  inmates 
who  tested  positive  for  drugs  in  1988. 

WASHINGTON  — Detectives  are 
investigating  human  remains  found  Feb. 
16  at  an  illegal  dump  near  EdnK>nds  as 
a homicide.  The  young  female  victim 
had  been  dead  for  about  a year.  Au- 
thorities suspect  that  up  to  three  serial 
killers  may  be  responsible  for  as  many 
as  12  unsolved  slayings  in  the  area. 

The  Spokane  Police  Department 
has  assigned  six  police  officers  to  couroer 
a rise  in  gang  violence.  Gang-related 
crimes  have  risen  to  27  per  month 
since  October,  from  five  per  mond) 
last  summer. 


President  Bush  has  proposed  a 
massive  expansion  of  the  "Weed  ar>d 
Seed"  program  adntinisiered  by  the 
Justice  Department,  in  which  urban 
neighborhoods  plagued  by  crime  are 
“weeded"  of  the  most  violent  criminal 
eletiwnls  and  then  "seeded"  with  social 
programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  targeted  areas. 

According  to  Associate  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Tim  Shea,  Bush’s 
proposal  would  allocate  $100  million 
to  allow  for  a "dramatic  extension"  of 
the  program,  which  is  currently  unda- 
way  on  a pilot  basis  Trenton.  NJ.; 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  and  Omaha,  Neb. 
The  Justice  Department  would  receive 
$30  million,  most  of  which  would  be 
appropriated  to  Federal,  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  taking  part 
in  the  program.  The  remaining  funds 
would  go  to  a host  of  Federal  agettcies, 
including  the  Agriculture.  Labor,  Edu- 
cation, Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Transportation  departments,  to  fund 
social  programs. 

Shea  said  an  additional  $400  mil- 
lion would  be  added  to  the  social  serv- 
ices side  of  the  program  if  Congress 
approves  Bush's  proposal  to  set  up 
“enterprise  zones"  that  offer  tax  breaks 
for  business  investors  who  invest  in 
economically  blighted  areas. 

The  project  was  developed  by  At- 
torney General  William  Barr  as  part  of 
a search  for  “more  comprohensive  so- 
lutions to  some  of  the  intractable  prob- 
lems in  some  of  the  urban  areas  of  the 
country,"  said  Shea.  The  program  was 
built  on  an  existing  effort  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Violent  Traffickers 


The  Dallas  City  Council  voted  Feb. 
12  to  appeal  of  a court  ruling  that  over- 
turned a Police  Depiartment  ban  on  the 
hiring  of  homosexuals.  The  ruling,  in 
effect,  allows  gays  and  lesbians  to  apply 
to  become  police  officers,  but  a Police 
Department  spokesman  said  that  the 
agency  will  not  hire  them  until  legal 
challenges  are  resolved. 

“We  are  accepting  ^ipdications  from 
(leople  who  are  gay  and  lesbian,  and 
they  are  being  processed,  but  there  will 
be  no  decision  made  on  hiring"  until  the 
outcome  of  the  appieal.  said  Sgt.  Jim 
ChandlCT,  a px>lice  spokesman. 

The  department 's  hiring  pwlicy  was 
overturned  Feb.  4 by  District  Judge 
Larry  Fuller.  The  ruling  said  the  state 
anti-sodomy  law  on  which  the  pmlicy 
was  based  was  unconstitutional,  so  the 
department  had  no  other  recourse  but  to 
allow  gays  and  lesbians  to  apply  for 
p»lice  officer  pxrsitions. 

Dallas  is  the  only  city  in  Texas,  and 
the  only  major  city  in  the  nation,  that 
bars  homosexual  officers.  Gay  and 
lesbian  recruits  are  weeded  out  by  pxy 
lice  |X)lygra|}h  exanuners  on  the  basis 
of  their  respxrnses  to  questions  about 
their  sexual  practices. 

“At  this  point,  we  cannot  deny  any- 
one employment  based  on  their  sexual 
orientation — unless  I can  get  a stay  on 
the  judgment  or  until  this  case  is  finally 
wrapped  up."  Assistant  City  Attorney 
Craig  Hopkins  told  LEN. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  the  five- 
year  effort  of  Mica  Englartd.  a 27-year- 
old  lesbian,  to  join  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. England  first  applied  to  the  de- 


Project  (VTP),  a Federal-state  task  force 
organized  in  1988,  has  succeeded  in 
ridding  Phil  adelprhianeighborhoodsof 
hundreds  of  drug  aitd  violent  crime 
offenders.  Following  VTP  sweeps, 
grass-roots  reviatlization  efforts  began 
to  flourish,  and  law  enforcement  and 
residents  began  working  together  to 
find  ways  to  improve  neighborhoods. 

“It's  an  effort  to  coordinate  law 
enforcement  efforts  with  the  delivery 
of  social  services  in  particular  neigh- 
borhoods." Shea  said  in  an  interview 
with  LEN.  “For  too  long,  there's  been 
a dichotomy  between  law  enforcement 
on  one  side  and  social  services  on  the 
oUier.  Social  programs  cannot  flourish 
in  an  atmosphere  permeated  by  drugs 
and  violent  crime.  You  can’t  have  kids 
learning  to  read  when  there  are  bullets 
flying  around.  So  the  first  <ft>ligation 
of  the  government  is  to  arrest  the  prob- 
lem of  violent  crime  and  then  come  in 
with  social  programs  right  after  so  that 
the  same  problem  doesn't  keep  occur- 
ring." 

The  project  has  four  pihases;  “weed- 
ing" out  violent  or  repieat  criminal  of- 
fenders from  the  targeted  areas;  imple- 
menting community  policing  programs 
to  forge  an  alliance  between  pwlice  and 
residents  aimed  at  proventing  crime; 
infusing  the  targeted  areas  with  a broad 
array  of  social  sovices,  including  drug 
treatment,  reaeaaonal  arid  educadonal 
programs;  and  directing  Federal,  state, 
local  and  prrivaie  resources  toward  revi- 
talizing economically  deprossed  neigh- 
borhoods to  proveni  crime  from  taking 
root  once  again. 

Efforts  at  the  pilot  sites  ap>p>ear  to 


piartment  during  a 1987  recruitment 
drive,  and  during  her  lie-detector  test 
she  was  asked  whether  she  had  ever 
committed  any  “deviant"  sexual  acts. 
Under  depxutmental  guidelines,  homo- 
sexuality is  considered  “deviant"  con- 
duct. England's  polygraprfi  test  regis- 
tered her  negative  response  as  a lie. 
After  admitting  she  was  a lesbian. 
England  was  disqualified. 

In  1989,  she  sued  to  have  the  policy 
overturned. 

“We  dragged  the  State  of  Texas  into 
the  90's  screaming,  but  they're  there," 
said  England,  who  has  already  reap>- 
plied  to  the  Police  Department.  “I  will 
go  opan  the  doors  up.  1 can't  say  how 
much  harassment  I will  be  able  to  take. 
I’m  just  being  op)timisdc." 

In  the  first  Police  Department  state- 
ment made  about  the  policy.  Police 
Chief  William  Rathbum  indicated  last 
month  he  was  unconcerned  with  the 
sexual  orieniabon  of  his  3,100  employ- 
ees. But  Chandler  told'  LEN  that 
Rathbum  will  continue  to  up)hold  the 
ban  “as  long  as  {sodomy]  is  a violation 
of  stale  law." 

“As  [Rathbum]  said,  police  officers 
can't  choose  to  ignore  the  taws  we 
dem’t  supjpxxt.  We  have  to  supipoct  all  of 
(he  laws,  and  as  long  as  [sodomy)  is 
against  the  law,  we  can't  hire  someone 
who  acknowledges  violating  (he  law." 
Chandler  said. 

Last  month,  the  City  Council  voted 
toupholdihebanongaypoliceofficcrs 
as  long  as  the  state's  112-year-oId 
sodomy  law  is  held  constitutional  The 
statute  was  overturned  in  1990  by  a 


have  chalked  up  some  tangible  suc- 
cesses. The  “Weed  and  Seed"  project  in 
Trenton  has  resulted  in  the  arrests  of 
over  115  violent  offenders  since  Sq>- 
tember,  many  involved  in  drug  traf- 
ficking, according  to  Lieut.  Pete 
Manett  o,  who  heads  the  T renton  Police 
Depniiment's  vice  enforcement  unit. 
The  multijurisdicuonal  Violent  Of- 
fender Removal  Program,  which  is 
coordinated  ^y  the  state's  Attorney 
General  and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fice. includes  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Trenton  Police  Dep»rtment.  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  Central  Narcotics 
Unit,  the  Mercer  County  Spiecial  Inves- 
tigations Unit,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol 
Tobacco  atkl  firearms  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigaton.  Many  of  those 
arrested  are  charged  with  Federal  of- 
fenses, which  usually  carry  harsher 
prenalties.  Manetto  added. 

A nine-officer  community  pxrliciog 
unit  has  also  been  deployed  to  four 
target  areas  of  Trenton,  said  CapX.  Fred 
Reister,  who  heads  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's Planning  Division.  Additional 
officers  provide  security  at  three  schoc^ 
(hat  stay  open  until  9 P.M.  so  that  local 
children  can  have  access  to  after-school 
recreational  activities  under  a program 
called  Safe  Haven.  Reister  said  thecity 
officials  recently  voted  to  approve  funds 
so  that  a fourth  school  can  remain  open 
after  hours. 

The  Community  Revitalization  and 
Empxiwerment  Program  is  still  m the 
planning  stages,  noted  Reister.  but  it 
goal  will  be  to  direct  social  service 
Continued  on  Page  9 


district  court  judge  who  cited  pmvacy 
rights  guaranteed  by  (he  state 
constitution.  That  decision  is  being 
appealed  by  the  office  of  state  Attorney 
General  Dan  Morales.  Arguments  have 
been  heard  in  the  case,  according  to 
Hop)kins.  but  no  decision  had  been  made 
at  pross  time. 

After  failing  to  agree  on  a settle- 
ment of  England’s  discrirrunation  suit, 
(he  City  Council  voted  Jan.  22  to  keep 
gays  out  of  the  Police  Department  for  at 
least  90  days  while  it  reviews  hiring 
pn'oeedures  and  awaits  the  outcome  of 
the  appeals  court  ruling  on  the  sodomy 
law's  constitutionality.  In  language  that 
did  not  mention  (he  sodomy  statute 
directly,  the  ordinance  prohibits  the 
Police  Department  from  hiring  “indi- 
viduals who  have  a documented  or 
admitted  history  of  committing,  or 
acknowledge  an  intention  to  commit  in 
the  future  deliberate,  froquent  viola- 
tions of  any  law."  Presumably,  that 
includes  the  anti-sodomy  statute. 

Councilman  Donald  W.  Hicks  Sr. 
said  tiiat  course  of  action  was  the  "propo’ 
approach"  since  the  sodomy  statute  is  a 
state  law.  not  a city  law.  “Don't  ask  us 
to  ignore  the  law,"  he  said.  The  appeal 
of  the  state's  sodomy  was  scheduled  to 
be  heard  sometime  this  month. 

But  Councilman  Qms  Luna, 
sup^xmed  lifting  the  ban  as  pari  of  a 
seitlement  with  England,  said  be  was 
“extremely  disap>p>om(ed  that  the  coun- 
cil did  not  show  courage.  We're  the 
eighth-laigcst  city  in  America  and  ire're 
the  only  major  metropolitan  area  to 
disenminate  when  hiiing." 


Dallas  PD  ban  on  gay  recruits 
is  overturned  — for  now 
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County's 
big  chill 

The  imposition  of  a salary  freeze 
this  month  (hat  nscinded  a pay  raise  for 
high-ranking  members  of  the  Nassau 
County.  N.Y.,  Police  Department 
prompted  a mass  exodus  of  die  agency's 
highest-ranking  officials,  including 
Commissioner  Samuel  J.  Rozd. 

Rozzi  retired  Jan.  24.  ending  a 43- 
year  law  enfOTcement  career  with  the 
2.800-officcr  agency,  which  he  led  for 
the  last  14  years.  On  the  same  day,  his 
first  deputy  commissioner.  Charles 
Spahr,  also  resigned. 

Rozzi  had  announced  he  would  re- 
tire on  Jan.  30,  but  moved  up  the  date 
after  the  county’s  Board  of  Supervisors 
announced  it  was  considering  a 5.7- 
percem  wage  freeze  and  possible  re- 
ductions in  benefits  to  cut  costs.  By 
retiring  before  the  freeze,  which  be- 
came effective  Feb.  6.  Rozzi  was  able 
to  preserve  his  pension,  which  is  based 
on  his  final  year's  salary.  Rozzi,  who 
received  $124,000  a year,  reportedly 
received  $276,756  in  severance  pay 
that  included  accumulated  sick  time, 
vacation  and  longevity  payments. 

Fust  Dqxny  Commissioner  Donald 
F.  Kane,  who  had  replaced  Spahr,  was 
appointed  to  serve  as  acting  commis- 
stoner  pmding  the  outcome  of  a nation- 
wide search  for  Rozzi's  replacement, 
said  police  spokesman  Det.  Sgt.  Rich- 
ard Snizek. 

The  disclosure  that  the  County 
Legislature  was  considering  the  salary 
freeze  as  part  of  a cost-cutting  measure 
prompted  several  other  high-ranking 
Nassau  police  officials  to  tender  their 
resignations.  Among  them:  Chief  of 
Operations  George  Maher,  Chief  of 
Patrol  Edward  Proctor.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Patrol  Otto  Geiger,  Richard  E.  Lii- 
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tell,  deputy  chief  of  traffic  services; 
and  Patrick  G.  Looney,  deputy  chief 
of  community  services. 

The  department  has  been  hard  hit  by 
decreasing  manpower  levels  and  at- 
tempts by  the  county  government  to 
extract  cosKutting  %vage  and  benefit 
concessions.  In  1974,  the  Police  De- 
partment had  nearly  4.000  officers;  it 
now  has  about  2.700.  Few  officers  are 
being  brought  in  to  replace  an  increas- 
ing numbo'  of  veterans  who  are  retiring 
at  record  rates  in  order  to  preserve  their 
pension  benefits  before  further  salary 
cuts  can  be  made. 

Rozzi  began  his  career  as  a Nassau 
County  police  officer  in  March  1948 
and  served  in  virtually  every  rank  be- 
fore being  appointed  Commissioner  in 
February  1978.  Among  Rozzi's  accom- 
plishments were  the  installation  of  an 
enhanced  91 1 service,  a computerized 
latent  fingerprint  file  and  a laboratory 
to  analyze  DNA  evidence,  Rozzi  also 
initiated  several  programs  aimed  at 
youths,  including  Students  and  Teach- 
ers Opposed  to  Prejudice  (STOP),  an 
effort  aimed  at  decreasing  the  inHfi<»nce 
of  bias  crimes;  Peer  Resistance  Instruc- 
tion and  Drug  Education  (PRIDE),  an 
anti-drug  initiative  targeting  students; 
Police  Anti-Vandalism  Education 
(PAVE);  Operation  Safe  Child,  and  a 
Law  Enforcement  Explorers  unit. 

Agreeing 
to  disagree 

A difference  of  opinion  between 
Police  Commissioner  Daniel  P.  Guido 
andCounty  Executive  RobeiTj.  Gaff- 
ney over  how  to  run  the  manpower- 
starved  Suffolk  Ctounty,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department  prompted  Guido  to  tender 
his  resignation  from  the  nation's  13th- 
largest  police  agency  on  Feb.  6. 

The  resignation  of  Guido,  60.  who 
has  led  the  2,400-officcr  department 
since  1988.  is  effective  March  15. 
Deputy  Commissioner  William 
McBride  will  succeed  Guido  on  an 
interim  basis  until  a permanent  r^Iace- 
meni  is  appointed. 

Guido’s  resignation  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  two  years  of  running  battles 
with  county  legislators,  who  have 
wrested  salary  and  benefit  concessions 
from  officers  and  imposed  unpopular 
budget  cuts  on  the  agency.  The  Com- 
missiofiCT  has  repeatedly  said  that  the 
continued  decreases  in  resources  have 
impeded  the  department's  ability  to 
cover  adequately  the  scores  of  western 
Long  Island  communities  it  s»ves. 

“When  the  new  County  Executive 
came  in,  he  asked  me  to  stay  on  and  I 
agreed,"  Guido  said  in  an  interview 
with  LEN.  "We  attempted  to  work  out 
some  working  relationship  — and  that 
just  didn’t  work  out.  My  vision  of  how 
to  properly  run  a police  department  and 
his  did  not  coincide.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  forge  a relationship  when  you’re  not 
b«h  on  the  same  page.  So  that  being  the 
case.  I felt  it  was  time  to  move  on." 

In  late  January,  Guido  pulled  66 
cars  from  patrol  duties  on  each  shift 
because  of  budget  cuts.  County  legisla- 
tors reportedly  were  incensed  to  learn 
that  the  Commissioner  had  also  pro- 
moted 46  officers  to  supervisory  posts, 
wfiich  some  legislators  comcrxled 
to  the  lack  of  patrol  resources.  When 
Guido  appeared  before  the  County 
Legislature  to  explain  his  actions,  he 
traded  insults  with  that  body's  presid- 
ing officer,  Donald  Blydenburgh 


The  increasingly  acrimonious  rela- 
tionship between  Guido  and  the  Legis- 
lature apparently  contributed  to  his 
decision  to  resign.  “I  was  prepared  to 
continue  to  manage  this  department 
with  the  reduced  resources,"  he  said. 
“The  big  difficulty  there  was  that  some 
of  the  legislators  here  in  Suffolk  County 
were  not  prepared  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences. They  didn't  want  to  allocate 
the  monies  that  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  services,  and  yet  they  didn't 
want  to  sec  the  services  diminished." 

Guido  said  recent  cuts  have  reduced 
the  force  by  300officers  and  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  replace  a growing  num- 
ber of  high-ranking  officers  who  have 
opted  to  retire.  “The  immediate  prob- 
lem that  remains  in  this  department  is 
managing  with  the  increasingly  reduced 
resources.  The  foreseeable  future  here 
is  for  attrition  without  replacements," 
he  said,  adding  that  up  to  250  officers 
are  eligible  to  retire  this  year,  and  an- 
other 200  could  leave  next  year. 

He  said  up  to  100  replacements  are 
due  to  be  hired  this  year,  but  there  will 
be  no  recruits  in  the  academy  to  replace 
officers  expected  to  retire  in  1993. 

Guido  said  he  has  not  given  much 
thought  to  his  future  plans,  saying  only 
he  had  "no  intention  of  retiring"  from 
public  life.  The  Long  Island  native  has 
previously  served  as  police  chief  in 
Yonkers.  N.Y.,  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  in  Nassau 
County,  where  he  began  his  policing 
career  in  1954. 

Guido  was  appointed  in  1988  to 
head  the  Suffolk  County  Police  Depart- 
ment, then  an  agency  in  turmoil.  A 
1 987  state  [sobe  found  that  the  depart- 
ment was  “demoralized"  anl  “disi^yed 
a startling  lack  of  professionalism," 
including  perjury  and  fabrication  of 
evidence  by  police  that  was  tolerated 
by  the  Distria  Attorney's  Office. 

Guido  feels  he  has  been  successful 
in  turning  things  around.  “I  think  the 
public’s  confidence  in  the  agency  has 
been  restored  and  the  people  [of  the  de- 
partment] have  recaptured  their  self- 
esteem. That’s  a signficant  improve- 
ment ovCT  what  it  was  when  I came  in," 
he  said. 

You  can 
go  home 

Former  Dallas  Police  Chief  Mack 
M.  Vines  has  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  — the  city  where  his  pwlice 
career  began  32  years  ago — to  head  a 
brand-new,  state-of-the-art  criminal 
justice  training  cento-  that  he  hopes  will 
become  one  of  the  nation's  piremier  law 
enforcement  training  facilities. 

Vines,  who  soved  as  Police  Chief 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  city  from  1974  to 
1980,  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  at  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College  late  last  year.  The 
institute  is  housed  in  the  Allstate  On- 
to, a 1 3 1,000-square- foot  facility  that 
sits  on  22  acres  of  land  donated  by  the 
Allstate  Insurance  Company.  The  pn^ 
erty,  once  the  site  of  Allstate's  Florida 
hcadquartos.  recently  underwent  a $16- 
million  renovation.  The  facility  has  "an 
untold  amount  of  classrooms,”  said 
Vines,  a mock  courtroom  and  apiart- 
ment  for  crime  scene  instruction  and 
forensic  laboraiOTics. 

Vines  said  the  institute  is  respion- 
sible  for  virtually  all  law  enforcement 
arxl  criminal  justice  training  in  Pinellas 
County,  including  in-service  and  ca- 


Mack  Vines 


reer  advancement  programs.  It  is  in- 
creasmgly  utilized  by  agencies  through- 
out Florida  and  the  SoutheasL  and  Vines 
told  LEN  he  aims  to  bring  the  center  to 
national  and  international  prominence. 

The  center  has  been  designed  "to 
accommodate  all  segments  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  — from  enforcement 
to  corrections  to  prosecutorial  aixl  judi- 
cial." said  Vines.  “We'd  certainly  like 
to  make  this  one  of  the  premier  law 
enforcement  institutes  in  the  country. 
What  I see  here  is  really  unbridled 
growth  potential,  and  all  of  our  collec- 
tive efforts  will  be  to  ftiriher  enhance 
the  productivity  of  the  institute," 

Vuies  said  he  neva  thought  he  would 
be  returning  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
began  his  law  enforcement  career  as  a 
piatrolman  in  1960.  “Nothing's  the  sanv 
when  you  return  to  a piarticular  place." 
he  said.  “It's  always  a bit  different,  but 
then  again,  it’s  a bit  nostalgic." 

Cleared  but 
transferred 

Despiite  an  internal  inquiry  that  found 
no  fault  with  the  actions  of  New  York 
City  |»lice  during  a crowd  stampede  at 
a Dec.  28  celebrity  basketball  game 
that  left  nine  people  dpari  the  captain  in 
charge  during  the  tragedy  has  been 
transferred  out  of  his  pirecinct. 

CapR.  Daniel  Carlin,  who  served  as 
the  executive  officer  of  Manhattan's 
34th  Precinct,  was  removed  from  that 
piosition  and  transferred  to  the  Police 
Dejjartment’s  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Bureau,  where  he  will  head  a Tac- 
tical Narcotics  Team  in  The  Bronx. 

The  transfer  was  disclosed  Feb.  10, 
the  same  day  Commissioner  Lee  P. 
Brown  delivered  to  Depiuty  Mayor 
Milton  MoUen  the  department's  31- 
page  investigations  into  the  actions  of 
police  during  the  stampjede  at  City 
Collie's  Nat  Holman  Gymnasium  The 
incident  occurred  when  thousands  of 
youths  rushed  the  doors  of  the  gym  in 
an  effort  to  gain  entrance  to  a sold-out 
celebrity  basketball  game  featuring  rap 
music  stars.  Nine  pieople  were  crushed 
to  death  when  they  became  trappied  in  a 
stairwell  leading  to  the  gym. 

The  NYTD  report  found  no  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  pwlice  and  blamed 
the  event's  pxtimoters  and  ticket  sell- 
ers, City  College  officials,  security 
guards,  and  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ice pjCTsonncl  for  the  incident.  It  said 
“no  evidence"  was  found  to  indicate 
that  Carlin  or  any  of  the  other  66  offi- 
cers at  the  scene  “acted  impiropjerly," 

That  finding  sharply  contrasted  with 
MoUen’s  own  pirobe  of  the  stampiede. 


which  concluded  that  “an  abysmal  iacl 
of  responsibility"  on  the  part  of  nearl) 
everyone  at  the  scene,  including  police 
led  to  the  tragedy.  Mollen  said  Clarlir 
used  “highly  questionable"  judgmeni 
to  assess  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  failed  to  send  officers  into  the  gym 
despite  being  advised  of  a commotion 
on  a stairwell  and  a request  by  a college 
athletic  official  for  help. 

The  pwlice  report  contended  that  the 
exchange  between  Carlin  and  the  col- 
lege official  took  place  20  minutes  after 
the  fatal  crush,  and  after  pxjlice  had 
several  times  requested  that  ambulances 
be  dispatched  to  the  scene.  The  NYPD 
repxm  said  Carlin  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  the  crowd  had  grown  danger- 
ous because  college  officials  have  long 
been  reluctant  to  permit  pjolice  on 
campxis  excepH  in  rare  cases. 

Mollen’s  report,  released  Jan.  15, 
recommended  that  New  York  police 
officials  “take  measures  to  assure  that 
whenever  a large  crowd  is  anticipiated 
at  a public  function,  a high-ranking 
officer  of  the  department  is  present  in 
order  to  provide  expwrienced  ami  effec- 
tive leadership." 

Cariin  defended  his  actions  throu^ 
out  the  six  weeks  that  elapsed  between 
the  stampede  and  the  release  of  the 
Police  Depiartment's  internal  inquiry, 
maintaining  he  had  followed  depiart- 
mental  guidelines  on  crowd  control. 

“I  did  what  was  correct,"  said  the 
42-year-old  captain.  “And  I am  self- 
assured  — my  conscious  is  absolutely 
clear  — that  what  I did  was  pjropier  and 
everything  that  I could  do  1 did  do." 

Here  comes 
the  judge 

Milton  Mollen,  New  York  City’s 
Depjuty  Mayor  for  Public  Safety,  will 
step  down  from  the  post  in  March,  and 
a highly  respected  state  appellate  judge 
has  been  named  as  his  successor. 

Mollen,  72,  is  reportedly  planning 
to  take  a job  with  Judicial  Arbitration 
and  Mediation  Services  Inc.,  an  wgani- 
zation  that  used  judges  work  to  nediaie 
private-party  dispjutes  in  an  attempt  to 
avert  lawsuits.  MoUen  was  a senior 
apipiellaie  judge  pxior  to  being  app»inied 
to  depwty  mayor  in  March  1990, 

To  succeed  Mollen.  Mayor  David 
N.  Dinkins  chose  a close  friend  and 
political  crony.  Associate  Judge  Fritz 
W.  Alexander  2d  of  the  New  York 
Stale  <!ixjrt  of  Apjpieals,  who  is  the  stale’s 
highest-ranking  black  jurist.  “I  think 
it’s  an  outstanding  choice,"  said  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney  Robert  Mor- 
genthau.  “He  is  highly  regarded.  He’s 
a real  New  Yorker  and  he  understands 
the  city." 

Alexander,  a native  of  Apopka,  Fla., 
is  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
the  New  York  University  School  of 
Law.  In  1985,  he  became  the  first  black 
to  be  named  to  a full  term  on  the  (2ourt 
of  Ap^ieals.  His  wife,  Beverly,  is  a New 
York  piolice  detective  assigned  to  the 
Bronx  District  Aftomey's  office. 

During  his  two  years  as  depjuty 
mayor,  Mollen  emerged  as  one  of  Dink- 
ins’s most  trusted  advisers.  He  helped 
raUy  political  support  for  the  Mayor's 
“Safe  Streets,  Safe  City"  anti-crime 
program,  pjresiding  over  negotiations 
with  state  officials  to  come  up  with  the 
funding  to  hire  thousands  of  new  pxiUce 
officers.  It  was  Mollen  who  led  the 
inquiry  into  the  December  crowd  stam- 
p»de  at  City  College  that  left  nine  dead. 
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Under  fire,  then  fired 

St.  Petersburg  chiefs  abrupt  dismissal  splits  the  community 


St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  Police  Chief  Ernest  “Curt"  Curtsinger. 
under  fire  since  December  for  alleged  insensitivity  toward  the 
city’s  minority  community,  was  abruptly  dismissed  Feb.  28  by 
interim  City  Manager  Don  McRae. 

The  firing  surprised  many  because  it  came  just  one  day  after 
most  members  of  the  St.  Petersburg  City  Council  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  sometimes-outspoken  Curtsinger.  The 
news  triggered  a grounds  well  of  public  support  for  the  Chief  and 
sparked  demonstrations  by  St.  Petersburg  residents  demanding 
his  reinstatement.  The  fuing  also  threatened  to  significantly 
deepen  a rift  between  the  city’s  white  and  minority  residents, 
sources  told  LEN. 

Cuitsinger's  firing,  which  came  Just  as  LEN  was  going  to 
press,  was  to  be  the  primary  topic  of  a special  Council  session 

March  3 in  which  McRae  was  to  recount  point-by-point  his 
reasons  behind  the  dismissal. 

In  another  late-breaking  development,  Cuitsinger's  support- 
ers, which  include  the  400-member  St.  Petersburg  Police  Be- 
nevolent Association  and  the  Council  of  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tions (CONA),  a coalition  of  civic  groups,  announced  they  had 
gathered  over  1 8,000  signatures  on  each  of  two  petitions  they  will 
present  to  city  officials.  One  calls  for  a referendum  to  shift 
authority  over  the  hiring  and  firing  of  police  chiefs  from  the  city 
manager  to  the  City  Council;  another  calls  on  the  council  to 
reinstate  Curtsinger  with  a minimum  three-year  contract. 

The  petitions  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Pinellas  County  super- 
visor of  elections  to  ensure  that  all  signees  are  registered  voters. 
Once  that  occurs,  the  City  Council  must  schedule  a referendum 
on  the  charter  change  within  30  to  90  days.  If  voters  approve  the 
change,  the  council  will  be  presented  with  a proposed  ordinance 
that  would  reinstate  Cuftsinger,  acceding  to  PB  A {n^ident  Sam 
Giardina. 

Curtsinger.  SO.  a 26-year  veteran  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  who  has  led  the  480-officer  agency  since  August 
1990,  was  the  first  police  official  in  the  nation  to  ban  hand-held 
radar  units  because  of  their  possible  link  to  cancer  in  police 


Ex-St  Petersburg  Chief  Ernest  Curtsinger 


officers  who  use  them.  (See  LEN.  May  lS/31. 1991.]  He  is  credited 
Nvith  institutingastrong  community-policing  program  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  made  frequent  visits  to  neighborhood  associations,  urging 
citizens  to  lend  a hand  in  im^Hoving  the  Police  Department. 

Art  Runyon,  a 24-year  St.  Petersburg  police  veteran,  was  named 
interim  Police  Chief  — a position  he  has  now  held  three  umes. 
Runyon,  an  assistant  police  chief,  was  a candidate  for  the  top  spot 
when  Curtsinger  was  chosen  to  replace  former  Police  Chief  Sam 
Lynn.  At  a Feb.  28  news  conference,  Runyon  said  he  would  not 


significantly  alter  any  of  Curtsinger's  programs,  including  the 
popular  community-policing  initiative.  "I’m  not  nuking  any 
snap  decisions....  Nothing  is  going  to  change,  as  far  as  the  police 
officers,"  he  said. 

McRae  aiuiounced  the  firing  of  Curtsinger  from  his  $76,000- 
8-year  post  ai  a noontime  news  conference.  “I  was  concerned  over 
the  Chief  s ability  to  deal  with  sensitive  issues  in  this  city  arxl  in 
the  department,"  he  told  reporters.  McRae  said  he  had  called 
Curtsinger  to  his  office  at  10  A.M.  that  morning  and  told  him  he 
was  being  terminated. 

Curtsinger  returned  to  police  headquarters,  where  he  bid  an 
erTKXional  farewell  to  his  staff.  He  left  the  faaiity  smiling,  and 
was  quoted  as  saying;  “Christ,  it’s  not  like  I'mdying  You  guys 
are  too  goddamn  good  to  let  this  get  you  down." 

The  Chiefs  cnucs,  which  include  officials  of  the  local  chap- 
ters of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  and  the  Southern  Chnstian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. have  contended  that  Curtsinger  exhibited  lasensitivity, 
especially  toward  blacks. 

The  cnucisms  intensified  after  Curtsinger  suspended  a new 
cultural  sensitivity  program  because  some  officers  ^umplained 
the  course  was  an  excuse  for  "white-bashmg"  — a comment 
originally  attributed  to  the  Oiief.  but  later  retracted  by  the  local 
press.  The  classes  were  resumed  in  January  with  few  if  any 
complaints  about  their  content. 

Curtsinger  acknowledged  in  mid-February  that  he  had  or- 
dered internal  investigations  of  Assistant  Chief  Goliath  Davis, 
the  highest-ranking  black  m the  agency,  and  two  other  black 
officials.  Maj.  Cedne  Prank  Gordon  and  Sgt-  Al  White.  The  probe 
involved  allegations  that  Davis  knew  but  did  not  pass  on  informa- 
tion that  an  applicant  for  a Job  with  the  Pinellas  Applicant 
Screening  Service,  which  screens  applicants  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  had  been  accused  of  sexual  battery  Gordon  was 
investigated  for  allegedly  harassing  his  ex-wife,  as  well  as  for 
conspinng  with  Davis  and  White  to  portray  Curtsinger  as  a racist 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Barr  association: 


A-G  cautions:  keep  your  eye  on  the  bottom  line 


Attorney  General  William  P.  Barr 
has  urged  the  nation's  Law  enforcement 
leaders  to  resist  attempts  to  cut  police 
budgets  in  this  era  of  tight  money  at  all 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

levels  of  government.  “I  think  part  of 
our  job  in  the  year  ahead  on  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  levels  will  be  to  Join 
forces  and  fight  off  efforts  to  raid  law 
enforcement's  pockets,"  he  told  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Council. 

Speaking  to  the  NLEC,  a coalition 
of  15  major  law  enforcement  associa- 
tions which  this  writer  chairs,  just  be- 
fore his  confirmation  by  the  Senate  late 
last  year  as  the  77th  Attorney  General. 
Barr  predicted  that  there  will  be  a rea- 
wakening of  the  debate  over  funding 
for  law  enforcement 

"1  think  we're  heading  for  a period 
when  people  will  look  at  what  we  do 
best  in  law  enforcement  and  say  it's  a 
waste  of  money."  he  said.  “They  say 
that  we  can't  solve  the  problem  of  crime 
with  present  measures,  and  we  should 
start  building  schools  and  housing 
projects  and  do  more  social  spending 
rather  than  spend  for  law  enforcement 
and  prisons.  People  are  ready  to  throw 
up  their  hands  on  the  problem  of  dnigs 
and  violent  crime." 

But,  the  Attorney  General  declared. 
“We  are  making  jmjgress  " He  said  he 
agreed  with  those  who  believe  the  po- 
lice can't  solve  the  crime  problem  alone, 
but  then  added;  “We  ore  the  root  solu- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  done  — no  social 
rehabilitation,  no  renewal  of  the  family 
and  neighborhoods,  either  morally, 


spiritually  or  physically  — withcxit  law 
enforcement  providing  the  foundation 
and  the  security  that's  necessary  in  our 
communities. 

“The  issue  should  not  be  diverting 
resources  from  law  enforcement,"  he 
continued.  "Our  point  is  going  to  be 
that  law  enforcement  is  the  sine  qua 
non,  and  that  we  have  to  better  comple- 
ment existing  social  spending." 

The  Attorney  General  called  for 
states  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Federal 
Govemmem  in  reforming  ihcu-  crimi- 
nal justice  systems.  “During  the  1980's. 
I think  we  reformed  Federal  law  en- 
forcement fairly  effectively."  he  said 
“We  have  an  unfinished  agenda — the 
death  penalty,  habeas  corpus,  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  and  a number  of  other 
things — but  basically  it’sa  fairly  good 
system." 

Some  states  haveeffective criminal 
Jusbce  systems.  Barr  added,  but  many 
do  not.  “Unfortunately,  revolving-door 
Justice  is  still  the  norm  in  many  states." 
the  Attorney  General  said,  citing  the 
fact  that  m some  states  the  average 
prison  time  served  by  drug  dealers  is 
1 .9  years,  for  killas  less  than  five  years, 
and  for  rapists  less  than  four  years. 

“That's  symptomatic,  I think,  of  the 
states  not  following  the  lead  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  (he 
1980's,"  Barr  said.  “If  we're  going  to 
make  a dent  m crime,  there's  going  to 
have  to  be  a period  of  state  criminal 
justice  reform  " Although  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  part  in  state  legLsla- 
don,  he  said,  it  can  share  its  experience 
with  states  that  need  help. 

The  Attorney  General  was  asked 
about  rumors  circuladng  in  some  law 
enforcement  circles  that  the  Drug  En- 


forcement Administration  and  the 
Federal  Bureau oflnvestigation  would 
be  merged.  He  replied;  “I  have  no  plans 
to  recommend  a merger  of  the  DEA  and 
FBI.  I do  want  them  working  more 
effectively  together." 

Barr  said  that  some  funcuons,  such 
as  intelligence  and  training,  “could  be 
done  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
together  That  is  the  course  I'm  pursu- 
ing. A merger  is  not  down  the  pike  if 
they  work  effectively  together." 

On  another  issue,  Barr  said  the  Jus- 
uce  Department  has  not  taken  a formal 
stand  on  the  community  policing  idea, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  the  Bureau  of 


Budget  constraints  have  forced 
Broadwater  County.  Mont.,  Sheriff 
Richard  Thompson  to  lay  off  eight  of 
the  agency's  1 1 employees,  leaving  the 
county  virtually  without  law  enforce- 
ment coverage,  the  sheriff  said. 

TheCountyCommission  issued  the 
layoff  notices  early  this  month  and 
onJered  Thompson  to  furlough  the  dvee 
full-time  deputies  and  five  full-  and 
part-bme  dispatchers  by  early  April, 
when  he  expects  to  exhaust  current 
funding-  The  Commission  said  the 
Shenff  had  been  overspending  his 
$253,000  budget  since  July  1 and  that 
the  layoffs  were  unavoidable 

“My  budget  is  overspent."  Thomp- 
son conceded  in  an  interview  with  LEN. 
"The  budget  they  gave  me  called  for 
four  officers — myself  included — and 
I've  been  running  all  year  with  five 


Justice  Assistance  has  given  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  to  test  the  con- 
cept He  said  that  there  would  be  a role 
for  community  policing  in  the  depart- 
ment's “Weed  and  Seed"  program,  in 
which  violent  enme  task  forces  blanket 
an  area  to  end  criminal  activity  there. 
(See  related  story.  Page  3.]  “Once  the 
gangs  are  taken  out."  Barr  said,  “then 
what  we  believe  m is  the  institucion  of 
commuruty  policing  to  hold  the  turf." 

The  new  Attorney  General  is  a 4 1 - 
year-old  lawyer  from  New  York  City 
He  first  worked  m Washington  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  during  the 
1970's.  Barr  was  on  the  White  House 


because  a court  said  we  couldn't  lay 
anybody  off.  And  that's  why  the  defi- 
cit’s occurred." 

An  emergency  miUage  levy,  which 
would  have  provided  extra  funding  for 
the  Shenff.  was  defeated  by  voters  in 
August.  Commissioners  then  an- 
nounced plans  to  lay  off  two  deputies. 
But  early  last  month.  District  Judge 
Dorothy  McCarter  said  the  plan  vio- 
lated the  county's  labor  contract  with 
the  ShenfTs  Depamnent.  which  pro- 
hibits layoffs  of  fuli-tifTK  employees 
beforepart-timeemployees  Thedepu- 
ties  and  dispatchers  are  currently  at- 
tempting to  unionize,  Thompson  noted 

Contnbucing  to  the  dilemma  is  a 
voter-approved  statewide  freeze  on 
property  taxes  at  1986  levels,  which 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  revenues 
coming  into  county  cofTeis.  according 


domestic  policy  staff  under  President 
Reagan  and  has  been  at  the  Jusbce 
Department  since  1989  From  (his 
wnter's  perspecbve,  he  is  off  to  a prom- 
ising start  as  the  nabon's  top  law  en- 
forcement officer. 

fOrdno  v P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  En/breemeni  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyruiham  Coun,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845-  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  UAF.  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  f 


to  County  Commission  chairman  Jim 
Hohn.  Revenues  from  non-tax  sources, 
such  as  licensing  fees,  have  decreased 
in  the  past  few  years  "so  we're  in  a real 
crisis,"  he  said 

In  addition,  the  City  of  Townsend 
been  unable  to  fufill  its  obligabon  to 
provide  half  of  the  funds  for  salaries  of 
ShenfTs  Department  employees,  who 
provide  law  enforcement  services  to 
Townsend  as  well  as  to  the  county 
"They  haven't  been  able  to  meet  that 
financial  obligabon  for  some  bme  and 
the  county  has  conbnually  picked  up 
the  diffcTence."  said  Hohn 

“What  we've  done  is  cut  the  other 
services  down  to  the  bare  bone  and  the 
only  place  left  to  cut  is  law  enforce- 
ment Because  of  the  existing  labor 
agreemera.  we  got  utto  a situaoon  where 
Continued  on  Page  11 


As  layoffs  loom,  Montana  county 
sees  a police-coverage  vacuum 
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Uiw  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

Tht  newspaper  headlines  read,  “Police  Chief  Pregnant.  " Withthat,  more  ihana  few  people 
in  the  law  enforcement  community  did  a double-take.  A female  police  chief  is  a rare  thing, 
so  the  headline  required  at  least  a moment  of  thought. 

Chief  Elizabeth  M.  Watson  is  only  the  second  worruzn  to  head  a big-city  police  agency — the 
first  was  Penny  Harrington  in  Portland,  Ore.  — and  the  first  ever  to  head  a police 
department  in  a city  of  more  than  1 million  population.  But  the  Houston  Police  Department 
did  not  make  a mark  for  itself  in  police  circles  merely  for  having  a female  police  chief  As 
the  first  of  the  country's  “Big  Six  “ depanmerus  to  implement  community-oriented  policing, 
police  chiefs  nationwide  watched  — and  are  still  watching  — to  see  if  the  philosophy 
survives  arui  if  it  does,  how  it  will  evolve. 

A J 9-year  police  veteran,  Watson  was  already  known  as  an  insigh^l  and  articulate 
spokeswoman  for  community  policing  prior  to  her  appointment  as  Chief  in  January  1990. 
She  directed  the  city ‘s  West  Side  Command  Station,  the  first  of  the  five  districts  to  operate 
under  the  community  policing  banner.  From  her  experience.  Watson  says  that  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  achieving  success  with  commuruty  policing  is  not  police  officers  but  management. 
“Managers  in  policing  tend  to  be  control-oriented. . .autocratic. . .absolute  — and  they 
want  their  instructions  followed  without  question,  “ she  says. 


Watson 's  management  style  as  Police  Chief  was  one  she  describes  as  “collaborative,  " 

a sharp  contrast  to  the  marutgement  style  surrouruiing  her.  That 's  not  to  say  that  Watson  v«w 
wishy-washy  when  it  came  to  taking  a stand  “But  in  a woman,  ” she  says,  “taking  a hard 
stand  Hoj  viewed  as  arrogant  and  stubborn,  whereas  in  a man,  it  might  be  called  strength 
and  determination.  " Watson  believes  that  women  generally  have  not  made  it  into  the 
uppermost  ranks  of  the  nation ‘s  police  departments  partly  because  — in  contrast  to  other 
minority  groups  — there  are  no  real  concerted  effi>ris  to  attract  them. 

With  the  recent  election  of  Bob  Lanier  as  Houston  mayor  and  his  appointment  of  Houston 
police  veteran  and  former  Federal  prosecutor  Sam  Nuchia  as  chief,  the final  days  are  ticking 
away  on  Watson 's  tenure.  She  will  be  resuming  her  old  rank  of  assistant  chief.  Some  might 
view  the  prospect  of  dropping  down  to  a subordinate  rank  under  a new  chief as  daunting, 
burt  Watson  is  unfazed  “!  am  looking  forward  to  it,  " she  says.  “My  ego  is  not  at  all 
involved  " 

(Formoreon  Watson's  tenure — and  dismissal — as  Chief  see  the  news  story  on  Page  1.) 


An  interview  with 


Chief  Elizabeth  Watson 
of  Houston,  Tex. 

Tm  proud  of  the  position  that  we  have  heid  as  ieaders  in  community  poiicing. 

I think  it's  a bit  premature  to  suggest  that  there  is  going  to  be  a radical  departure, 

but  naturally  I am  concerned  about  it " 


LEN;  The  police  chiefs  that  we’ve  spoken  to  recently  have  all 
exiM^essed  a real  sadness  at  the  news  of  your  dlCTni'^i,  particu* 
larly  because  they  seem  to  view  it  as  a statement  about  commu* 
nity  poUdng  — something  that  you’ve  long  advocated  and  that 
Houston  was  one  of  the  firs!  to  implement  What  does  your 
departure  mean  for  community  policing  in  Houston? 

WATSON:  I think  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  Houston 
Police  Department  and  the  current  administration  will  continue  to 
vigorously  pursue  community-based  policing.  Certainly  it  is  my 
sincere  wish  and  desire  that  we  do  continue. 

LEN:  The  reports  that  we’ve  been  getting  out  of  Houston  seem 
to  Indicate  a split  in  community  attitudes  toward  Neighbor- 
hood-Oriented Polidng,  with  some  liking  it  because  it  hTfaiy  the 

police  closer  to  various  consthuencies,  and  some  expressing  dis- 

sadsfactioo  with  apparent  Increases  in  response  time.  Can  you 
see,  even  If  only  theoretically,  some  kind  of  happy  medium 
between  responding  to  calls  for  service  and  community  polic- 
ing? 

WATSON:  Your  question  evidences  that  thor  is  a large  misundCT- 

standu^unih  regard  to  wliat  community  policing  really  is.  There  is 

a perception  that  community  policing  is  different  from  traditional 
ptdicing.  that  traditional  standards  such  as  crime-fighting  and 
respemse  time  are  not  important  in  community  policing.  Nothing 
coild  be  funher  from  the  truth.  In  feet,  our  CTnergency  response  driK 
IS  lower  in  my  administiation  than  it  has  been  in  many  years 
of  the  priority  I have  placed  on  it.  We  are  anesting  more  people  than 
we  ever  have  because  vigwous  law  enforcement  is  part  of  commu- 


nity policing.  So.  when  you  talk  about  community-based  policing, 
it  is  something  that  you  do  in  addition  to  traditional  law  enforcement 
because  we  have  come  to  understand  that  simply  responding  after 
a crime  occurs,  no  mattw  how  well  you  understand,  is  still  after  the 
fact,  and  therefore  does  little  to  control  the  growing  crime  rate. 

LEN:  There  are  those  police  chiefs  who  say  the  growth  of  com- 
munity policing  is  being  impeded  by  the  fact  that  thin^  are  so 
bad  with  budgets  these  days,  and  that  community  policing, 
generally  speaking,  is  a more  expensive  way  of  doing  police 
business. 

WATSON:  I disagree  strongly.  I think  it  gets  back  again  to  this 
notion  that  community  policing  requires  social  work,  for  example, 
in  addition  to  police  work.  when,  in  fact,  it  is  more  of  a philosophy 
and  a mindset.  It  is  looking  for  the  underlying  causes  of  crime  and 
seeing  if  ihCTC  aren’t  some  remedies  that  can  be  applied  for  the  long 
term.  It's  not  a different  set  of  things  to  do;  it’s  a different  way  of 
thinking  about  the  things  we  have  always  done. 

It's  all  in  the  mind(set) 

LEN:  One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  in  implementing  commu- 
nity policing  is  changing  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
officers.  How  do  you  change  the  mindset  of  an  officer  who’s 
b'  'sed  to  a different  kind  of  philosophy? 

WATSON:  I find  that,  in  retrospect,  it  is  not  die  officer’s  thinking 
that  is  difficult  to  change;  it  is  management’s  thinking  that  is 
difficult  to  change,  because  the  officers  will  do  that  which  manage- 


ment expects  and  requires.  My  problem  is  that  managers  in 
policing  tend  to  be  control-oriented.  They  tend  to  be  autocratic; 
they  tend  to  be  absolute;  and  they  want  their  instructions  followed 
without  question.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  engage  officers  in 
creativity  and  initiative.  Officers  have  no  problem  being  creative 
and  showing  initiative  if  their  supervisors  will  allow  them.  So  you 
have  a basic  conflict.  That’s  the  real  danger.  It’s  marugement. 

LEN:  What  advice  would  you  offer  with  regard  to  changing  the 
mindset  of  these  managers?  Is  there  something  that  a police 
chief,  as  executive  officer,  can  do  to  make  management  feel  less 
threatened  by  this? 

WATSON:  I believe  it  is  essential  that  management  really  be 
involved  indecision  making  at  every  level.  I think  that  that  does  not 
normally  occur,  normally  decisions  are  made  at  the  very  top,  and 
they  are  transmiiied  through  mangement  to  the  bottom,  with  very 
little  involvement.  So  I think  that  there  is  a great  need  for  collabo- 
ration and  participation  on  the  part  of  the  many  levels  of  manage- 
ment. I have  been  sharply  criticized  because  I do  have  a collabora- 
tive style.  People  say,  oh,  she  manages  by  committee.  But  I believe 
that  if  change  is  going  to  work,  then  the  people  who  are  going  to 
make  it  work,  those  being  the  middle  managers,  have  to  be  involved 
in  the  change  process;  they  have  to  understand  it  and  be  part  of  it. 

LEN:  Recently  a number  of  cities,  including  Los  Angeles, 
Boston  and  Milwaukee,  have  hired  outside  consultants  tostudy 
police  management  and  operations,  and  those  consultants  have 
gone  on  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  community  policing  by 
the  local  department.  As  such,  it  seems  ironic  that  what  Is  now 
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' Ver/  often  I would  take  a very  hard  stand  on  things  that  I believe  in,.  Whereas 

in  a man  that  might  be  called  strength  and  determination,  in  me  it  was  called 
arrogance  and  stubbornness. " 


happening  In  Houston  is  almost  going  against  the  trend  taking 
place  everywhere  else. 

WATSON:  Obviously,  there  isachange  in  polidcaiclimaie;  there’s 
a new  administration,  and  I think  my  departure  as  Chief  has  more 
to  do  with  the  political  climate  than  it  does  with  community 
policing.  Both  the  Mayor  and  the  incoming  chief  have  stated 
publicly  that  they  believe  officers  need  to  be  in  the  neighborhoods, 
aware  of  what  is  happening  on  the  neighborhood  level.  Whether  or 
not  that  belief  is  translated  into  practice  is  something  that  remains 
to  be  seen.  Certainly  Houston  has  evolved.  I’m  proud  of  the  position 
that  we  have  held  as  leaders  in  community  policing,  I think  it’s  a bit 
premature  to  suggest  that  there  is  going  to  be  a radical  departure, 
but  naturally  I am  concerned  about  it.  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
I’m  not.  We’ve  made  a lot  of  progress,  and  I’d  hate  to  see  it  lost. 

LEN:  How  harmful  to  your  efforts  was  the  Cresap  consulting 
report  that  said,  essentially,  that  Neighborhood-Oriented  Polic- 
ing was  a good  idea  that  had  not  produced  any  significant 
improvement  in  policing? 

WATSON:  I don’t  think  that  repon  connibuted  much  to  the  political 
change  we’ve  seen.  I really  think  that  report,  in  and  of  itself,  has  had 
little  impaa.  Certainly  it  aspires  to  a philosophy  of  policing  that  is 
20  years  old,  and  therefore  lacks  a sophistication  and  an  understand- 
ing of  policing  issues.  But  in  terms  of  its  impact,  certainly  j(  is  not 
positive.  It’s  never  positive  to  have  folks  who  don’t  understand 
current  trends  in  policing  to  try  to  apply  a yardstick  to  a current 
movement. 


Equal  opportunity 

LEN:  Over  the  years,  there  have  been  great  strides  made  by 
minorities  such  as  blacks  and  His  panics  In  gaining  hi^er 
police  rank,  liKluding  becoming  chief  in  growing  numbers,  but 
the  same  can’t  be  said  for  womeiL  What  is  it  that’s  standing  in 
the  way  of  women  in  terms  of  getting  into  the  upper  echelons 
of  police  work? 

WATSON:  Two  things.  Or»e,  that  women  themselves,  as  peut  of  a 
larger  society,  do  not  view  police  work  as  a viable  career  choice. 
There  still  is  this  notion  that  it  is  a man’sjob.  Second,  there  is  no  real 
concerted  effort  across  the  nation  to  attract  women.  There  are 
concerted  efforts  to  attract  blacks  arxl  Hispanics,  but  fewer  to  attract 
women.  I myself  was  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  chief  by  a 
woman.  And  so  it  is  that  women  tend  to  open  doors  for  other 
women,  and  since  there  are  so  few.  progress  has  been  very  slow. 


Women’s  groups,  I think,  are  not  as  active. 

LEN:  Should  they  be?  Do  you  think  women  ought  to  be  tnUng 
a stronger  stand  on  Issues  of  equality  when  it  comes  to  promo- 
tion and  getting  into  the  upp>er  ranks? 

WATSON:  I think  that  the  policing  profession  will  be  dramatically 
improved.  I think  that  the  p)ercep»iionof  pwlicing  in  society  will  gain 
alot  as  women  become  more  prominent  in  the  field  So  yes.  1 do  think 
women  should  become  much  more  vocal  and  much  more  active. 

LEN:  In  many  professions,  not  ony  policing,  there  Is  talk  of 
what’s  called  the  ^glass  ceiling”  — the  notion  that  female 
professionals  don’t  seem  to  get  to  the  top.  Can  you  comment  on 
this  as  it  appilies  to  police  work?  For  example,  bow  thick  is  the 
^ass  celling  when  it  comes  to  policing? 

WATSON;  I think  in  the  public  sector,  the  glass  ceiling  is  not  as 
thick  as  it  is  in  the  pjrivate  sector,  largely  because  there  are  objective 
criteria  whereby  women  can  advance  — tests,  written  examina- 
tions. etc.  So  there  is  little  room  in  many  public-sector  occupations 
for  a subjective  evaluation  to  interfere.  The  problems  arises  when 
subjectivity  — which  can  be  a very  good  thing  and,  I think,  a 
necessary  thing,  in  order  to  determine  real  compietence — tends  to 
work  to  the  detriment  of  women. 

LEN:  You  became  pregnant  and  had  your  third  child  during 
the  first  year  of  your  tenure  as  Chief.  Do  you  thinic  some  people 
might  have  viewed  this  as  an  indication  that  you  were  not  able 
to  do  your  job? 

WATSON;  I think  my  pregnancy  caused  some  to  view  my — how 
shall  I say  this?  Let  me  put  it  another  way.  There  are  many  who  saw 
in  me  not  just  a police  chief,  but  a chief  who  had  a baby.  They 
confused  images  of  motherhood,  and  everything  that  motherhood 
seems  to  attach  to  it  — gentleness,  softness,  emotion,  caring  and 
concluded  that  those  quabties  which  they  saw  in  me  somehow  were 
in  conflict  with  their  notion  of  strength,  detennination,  leadership. 
I think  there  was  a contrast  in  the  minds  of  some  that  was  just 
difficult.  I think  it  gets  back  to  the  oU  image  of  women  as  being  the 
soft  sex.  Now,  you  and  I know  that’s  not  true.  Wedo  it  all.  But  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  still  this  notion  in  society  that  women  are 
somehow  inferior,  then  the  feet  that  here  I am,  the  mother,  just 
caused  people  with  provincial  tendencies  to  have  problems.  I think 
that  was  a fector,  in  terms  of  my  ability  to  lead.  I would  go  out  into 
the  community,  and  some  person  would  say.  “Now.  honey,  you 
stand  up  to  those  men,  and  don’t  you  let  them  pnish  you  around." 


You  know  that  would  never  happen  to  a man.  And  then,  too.  very 
often  I would  take  a very  hard  stand  on  things  that  I believe  in. 
Whereas  in  a man  that  might  be  called  strength  and  determination, 
in  me  it  was  called  arrogance  and  stubbornness. 

New  & unique  perspective 

LEN:  We  understand  you  will  be  continuing  in  the  Houston 
Police  Depiartment  At  what  rank? 

WATSON:  I will  be  going  to  the  Assistant  Chief  level. 

LEN:  How  will  that  be  for  you?  It’s  difficult  sometimes  to  take 
a step  back  like  that 

WATSON:  Actually,  I am  looking  forward  to  it.  My  ego  is  not  at  all 
involved;  I didn’t  ask  for  this  job.  I viewed  it  as  a tremendous 
burden,  a responsibUity,  an  obUgation — not  as  a benefit  I now  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  back  to  a subordinate  position  with  the  insight 
that  no  one  else  at  that  level  can  have.  And  having  an  oppxntunity  to 
see  things  now  with  this  new  awareness.  I’m  really  looking  forward 
to  seeing  how  things  changed. 


LEN:  Would  you  consider  becoming  police  chief  somewhere 
else? 

WATSON;  I don’t  know  at  this  point  whetter  or  not  I would.  I’m  not 
going  to  say  that  I wouldn’t  consider  it.  This  has  been  a wonderful 
exp>erience  for  me;  I wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything  But  I guess 

because  I'm  not  eligible  for  retirement  for  some  time,  it’s  justa  little 

promature  for  me  to  think  of  that . 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Pulling  up  stakes  and 
putting  down  new  roots 

A veteran  New  York  City  cop  rediscovers 
the  allure  of  law  enforcement  by  heading 
West  and  starting  his  career  all  over 
again.  Don't  miss  this  special  excerpt 
from  Stuart  Gelman's  book  "Cops." 
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Cushing: 

^ze  the  moment  on  big-picture  anaiysis 


By  Michael  A.  Cushing 

Federal  and  local  prosecutors  across  the  coun- 
try are  reopening  cases  involving  allegations  of 
police  brutality  to  see  if  there  are  any  cases  that 
may  have  “slipped  throu^  the  cracks."  The  Of- 
fice for  U.S.  Attorneys  has  announced  that  it  will 
study  the  issue  of  police  brutality  to  determine  if 
there  are  any  patterns  present  in  the  allegations. 
The  National  Institute  of  Justice  has  already 
commissioned  studies  of  (he  relationship  be- 
tween police  brutality  and  training  in  police  de- 
partments. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  early  1970's,  there 
is  a rertewed  interest  in  the  study  of  police  depart- 
ments and,  in  particular,  police  behaviors.  Fol- 
lowing the  urban  riots  and  Vietnam  War  protests 
ofthe  1960's  and  early  1970's.  local  law  enforce- 
ment came  under  much  scrutiny.  Federal  oommis- 
sims  were  established  which  recommended  many 
changes  in  police  policies  and  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  police  officers.  Though  not  all  of  the 
reoommendadoQS  have  been  implemented  by  local 
law  enforcement  agertcies.  American  policing  has 
changed  as  a result  of  these  studies- 

The  current  controversy  is  confined  to  the 
single  issue  of  police  brutality.  The  eaaminaiion, 
however,  should  rightfully  be  made  broader.  For 
the  first  tune  since  the  early  1970's,  there  is  an 
impetus  for  change  in  American  policing.  Rather 
than  society  limiting  its  study  to  police  brutality, 
it  should  re-examine  its  ovofall  expectations  of  the 
police.  The  police,  for  their  pan,  should  re-exam- 
ine orgamzadonally  how  they  respond  to  these 
expectations. 

America's  local  police  departments  cannot  be 
held  singularly  responsible  for  crime  in  America. 
Crime  should  be  a societal  concern.  The  police  are 
□or  responsible  for  the  cravings  for  narcotics,  the 
avalability  of  handguns,  or  domestic' distuibanccs 
that  become  violent.  These  social  problems  have 
their  geneses  in  matters  the  police  are  incapableof 
solving. 

Putting  a police  officer  on  every  comer  is 
ui^ractical  and  unrealistic.  Even  random  patrols 


presently  used  as  a form  of  pol  ici  ng  across  Amer- 
ica only  intercept  about  6 percent  to  8 percent  of 
crimes  in  progress. 

The  police  cemfront  the  dysfoncticmal  elonents 
of  society  and  introduce  these  elements  to  a crimi- 
nal justice  system  for  adjudication.  It  is  almost 
paradoxical  that  society  is  experiencing  rising 
crime  rates  at  the  same  time  that  police  agencies 
are  anesting  more  criminals  than  ever  before.  Pan 
of  this  increase  is  directly  attributable  to  an  in- 
crease in  narcotics  and  gun  arrests. 

A recent  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  showed  that  almost  14  percent  of 
arrests  by  police  in  42  cities  were  for  drug  viola- 
tions. The  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Information 


Authority  has  predicted  that  if  current  trends 
continue,  by  the  year  2000  the  number  of  people 
arrested  for  drugs  will  nearly  equal  the  number  of 
those  arrested  for  propoty  crime  offenses.  This 
contrasts  with  1975  when  property  crime  arrests 
oumumbered  drug  arrests  by  a nearly  3- 1 margin. 
Dnig  Use  Forecasting  studies  conducted  in  selected 
cities  nationwide  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  revealed  that  well  over  50  percent  of 
arrestees  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  drug  test- 
ing tested  positive  for  the  presence  of  illegal  drugs 
in  their  bodies  when  arrested. 

The  police  are  only  one  part  of  a larger  system 
designed  to  maintain  order  in  society.  But  as  the 
most  visible  component  of  this  system,  the  police 
are  the  ones  that  most  turn  to  for  responding  to 
these  issues.  When  was  the  last  time  members  of 
a community  showed  an  interest  in  a court  case 
involving  their  local  drug  dealer  or  gangbanger? 
What  would  be  the  public  hue  and  cry  if  the 


number  of  police  officers  were  to  be  cut.  as  is 
proposed  for  parole  agents? 

Forcing  the  police  to  shoulder  the  total  respon- 
sibility for  crime  in  America  is  unrealistic.  The 
police  have  to  be  viewed  as  one  societal  element 
against  crime. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  disturbing  number  of 
brutality  incidents  being  reported  across  the  coun- 
try indicates  a pattern  among  American  police 
Veteran  police  officers  have  beenjust  as  shocked 
with  the  videotapes  as  other  Americans.  Though 
pattmis  of  brutality  may  be  non-existent,  it  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  police  administrators  to 
change  any  organizational  stressors  that  have  been 
associated  with  undesirable  police  behavior. 


The  American  police  have  traditionally  func- 
tioned in  keeping  with  a quasi-military  nKxlel. 
While  this  structure  may  have  suited  a simpler 
society,  the  conqilexities  of  modem  American  life 
necessitate  a conceptual  background  and  more 
discretion  on  the  pan  of  (he  police.  In  a project 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and 
published  by  the  National  SherifTs  Association, 
the  autocratic/quasi-military  organization  of 
American  policing  was  examined  and  found  to  be 
an  organizational  stressor.  The  quasi-military 
model  views  discretion  as  urumportant  for  all  but 
high-level  supervisors.  All  tasks  are  viewed  the 
same,  with  little  concern  given  tojndividuaJpvb- 
lems  or  human  factors.  If  in  today's  society  an 
organization  treats  its  employees  in  this  manner, 
how  are  the  employees  expected  to  treat  their 
clients? 

In  addition  to  this  authoritarian  model,  there 
are  several  other  factors  germane  to  the  police 


"For  the  first  time  since  the  eariy  1970's, 
there  is  an  impetus  for  change  in 
American  poiicing." 


Letters 


organization.  Shift  work  promotes  social  i.solation 
between  police  officers  and  the  rest  of  society  and 
disharmony  at  home.  The  constant  exposure  to 
violence  and  the  seamy  side  of  life  can  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  an  individual.  The  inability 
to  solve  some  of  the  root  issues  of  the  problems 
police  officers  encounter  further  frustrates  many 
officers. 

The  use  of  force  is  part  of  policing.  Not  every- 
one complies  with  the  polite  requests  that  they 
place  their  hands  behind  their  backs  so  they  may 
be  handcuffed.  Some  resist  the  arrest.  A minority 
of  people,  particularly  those  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  or  drugs,  or  known  “police  fighters," 
become  openly  aggressive,  requiring  a greater  use 
of  force  (and  assistance)  to  overcome  the  resis- 
tance. The  issue,  then,  is  not  whether  force  was 
used  in  a particular  incident,  but  whether  the 
amount  of  force  used  was  proper  or  excessive. 

After  the  individual  cases  involving  alleged 
police  brutality  have  been  re-examined,  there  may 
be  additional  administrative  reports  required  when 
force  is  used.  Some  additional  cases  of  excessive 
force  will  be  reported,  and  there  may  even  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sustained  cases. 

If  treated  as  a single  issue,  nothing  will  change. 
To  bring  about  improvements  in  American  polic- 
ing. though,  society  should  re-examine  its  expec- 
tations of  the  police.  The  police  should  then  re- 
examine organizationally  how  they  can  best  re- 
spond to  these  expectations. 


(Lieut.  Michaei  A.  Cushing  is  commanding 
officer  ofthe  Street-Level  Enforcement  Unit  ofthe 
Ciucago  Police  Department 's  Narcotics  Section. 
He  IS  co-author,  along  with  Chicago  Police  Lieut. 
James  O'Neill,  of  "The  Impact  of  Shift  Work  on 
Police  Officers,  " published  by  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum.) 

Criminal  trials 
should  be 
videotaped 


Kudos  for  Year-in-Review 

To  the  editor: 

Just  a note  to  conplimeTa  you  and  your  staff 
the  Jan.  31.  1992,  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

It  undoubtedly  is  the  finest  issue  to  date.  I have 
been  a subscriber  for  many,  many  years,  and  1 
have  never  seen  an  issue  so  full  of  news.  I am 
reading  it  from  the  front  page  to  the  back  page. 

Excellent  reporting,  coverage  and  nformatioa 
Again,  congratulations 

HENRY  M.  WR-  )BLESK1 
Coordinator 
Law  Enforcement  Program 
Normandale  Community  College 
Bloomington,  Minn. 

Longing  for  a retd  police  cruiser 

To  the  editor 

1 read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  the 
Oxober  1991  issue  of  LEN  concerning  the 
problems  a number  of  police  departments  are 
cxpenetKing  with  the  Chevy  Caprice.  Up  until  1 
read  the  article  1 thought  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  been  experiencing  here  on  Guam  were  unique 
to  us. 

I myself  have  gotten  a few  scares  from  the 
braking  system  on  the  Capnee.  and  know  of  a few 
accidents  where  the  blame  could  likely  be  placed 
on  the  braking  system.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate,  bowever,  in  that  these  accidents  have 
not  resulted  in  any  serious  bodily  harm  to  officers 
or  avilm.  though  a good  of  property  damage 

has  been  sustained. 


Along  with  the  ABS  braking  system  problems 
that  others  have  experienced,  we  hoe  on  Guam 
have  had  problems  with  the  brals  pads  and  calipers. 
They  wear  out  frequently  and  cause  the  brakes  to 
squeak  loudly  when  applied.  Squeaking  brakes 
can  cause  quite  a bit  consternation  when  trying  to 
quietly  approach  a burglary  in  progress 

We  have  also  had  f^blems  with  the  vehicle's 
design.  The  fact  that  the  vehicle  is  built  fairly  low 
caue&  problems  with  checking  back  roads  in  rural 
areas.  Rocks,  tree  stumps  and  the  like  have  taken 
their  toll  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  cars.  While  the 
damage  is  usually  only  cosmetic,  it  does  little  to 
add  to  the  ippeannee  of  fnofessionalism. 

I long  for  the  days  of  the  “built  like  tanks" 
nymouth  Interceptor  and  Ford  Torino.  1 sincerely 
wish  that  all  of  the  law  enforcement  unions  and 
associations  would  flex  their  muscles  and  demand 
that  a vehicle  been  specifically  built  for  law 
enforcement  (a  REAL  police  cruiser)  by  any  one 
of  our  country's  automakers,  instead  of  just 
taking  something  off  the  lot  and  throwing  lights 
and  a radio  into  it. 

HUGHE  C.  WILLIAMS 
Sergeant 
Guam  Police  Department 
Agana,Guam 


The  iVRA:  law  enforcement's  ally 

To  the  editor: 

1 must  join  James  Rolfe  of  the  Tompkins 
County  SheriiTs  Department  (LEN.  Dec.  31. 1991) 
in  objecting  to  the  ann-NRA  cartoons  published  in 
Law  Enforcement  News.  I am  extremely 


disappointed  to  see  your  publication  engaging  in 
the  current  fad  of  “NRA-bashing."  The  NRA  has 
always  supported  law  enforcement  and  law 
enforcement  officers.  1 think  you  and  your  readers 
should  be  aware  of  the  following' 

1 The  NRA  officers  college  scholarships  for 
(^dren  of  police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 

1 Tens  of  thousands  of  police  officers  are  NRA 
members. 

1 The  NRA  offers  Law  Enforcement  Firearms 
Instructor  Schools  that  are  recognized  worldvridc. 

1 The  NRA  trains  more  police  officers  with 
firearms  every  year  than  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  combined. 

1 The  NRA  is  the  largest  promoter  of  firearm 
safety  in  the  country 

1 The  NRA  has  supported  the  Law  Enforoement 
Officer's  Bill  of  Rights. 

1 The  NRA  publishes  The  Badge,  a pubUcation 
for  police  officers  containing  law  enforcement- 
related  information. 

1 The  NRA  has  teamed  with  two  manufac- 
turers of  body  armor  to  offier  discounts  on  body 
armor  to  police  offioos  enrolled  as  NRA  members. 

1 Police  officers  that  are  NRA  members 
automatically  receive  a $25,000  life  insurance 
policy  for  "line  of  duty"  death. 

I must  seriously  question  the  judgment  of 
persons  and  publications  that  would  intentionally 
antagonize  an  organization  that  has  done  (and 
continues  to  do)  so  much  on  behalf  of  law 
enforcement. 

MICHAEL  H,  ROY 
Douglas.  Wyo. 


By  Alexander  B.  Smith 
and  Harriet  Pollack 

InJuly  1991, abilltoextend  the  experimental 
videotaping  of  trials  in  New  York  State  was 
allowed  to  die.  At  the  end  of  the  legislative 
session,  the  Democratic-dominated  Assembly 
had  passed  the  measure  but  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  bill  before 
adjournment.  Videotaping  of  tnals.  thus,  appears 
to  be  over  in  New  York  State,  at  least  as  of  this 
writing.  The  Republican  leadership  has  offered 
no  explanation  for  their  refusal  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  public  and  the  media  have  generally 
supported  videotaping  trials,  although  some  crit- 
ics have  suggested  that  when  a tnal  is  videotaped, 
the  participants  in  the  case  — the  lawyers,  wit- 
nesses, judges  and  jurors — will  feel  themselves 
to  be  “on  camera"  and  will  not  behave  normally. 
ITiere  are  no  scientific  data  to  support  this  con- 
tention. Indeed  many  social  scientists  who  origi- 
nally held  the  same  notion  found  that  the  sup- 
posed inhibitory  effects  of  the  presence  of  an 
observer  or  outsider  simply  did  not  occur  in 
practice. 

For  many  years,  for  example,  it  was  accepted 
as  an  article  of  faith  in  psychiatric  practice  that 
the  presence  of  a non-participating  observer  in  a 
therapy  session  would  negatively  affect  the 
therapeutic  process;  that  the  relationship  be- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Alexander  B.  Smith  is  professor  emeritus  of 
social  psychology  and  Harriet  Pollack  is  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  constitutional  law  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.) 
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Fighting  to  reclaim  the  streets 


Warning:  Sex-for-hire  may  cause  seizures 


Would-be  cusiomen  of  prostitute$> 
in  Portland.  Ore.,  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  their  vehicles  seized  by 
police,  are  apparently  thinking  twice 
about  enga^g  in  vice,  and  police  have 
noticed  a visible  reduction  in  prostitu- 
tion activity  as  a result. 

The  success  of  the  Portland  Police 
Bureau's  forfeiture  program  is  now 
being  examined  by  other  communities 
seeking  to  rid  their  streets  of  prosbtuta 
and  their  patrons. 

In  Portland,  two  arrests  for  prostitu- 
tion-related offenses  is  all  it  takes  for  a 
suspect  to  lose  his  car  forever.  Accord- 
ing to  Sgt.  Roger  Hediger  of  the  bu- 
reau's asset  forfeiture  section,  how- 
ever, most  offenders  sign  and  abide  by 
agreements  promising  not  to  partake  in 
the  activity  again.  The  recidivism  rate 
is  about  .5  percent,  he  added. 

Since  1989,  when  the  city  adapted 
the  ordinance  fixim  a state  law  that 
allows  for  the  seizure  of  vehicles  used 
in  vice  aixl  narcotics  transactions,  po- 
lice have  seized  nearly  900  vehicles. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  cars  are  re- 
turned to  their  ovmers  — unless  they 
are  caught  a second  time  committing 
(he  offense,  Hediger  said. 

"The  feedback  that  we're  getting 
from  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
associations  is  that  they’re  just  de- 
lighted. They've  seen  a tremendous 
reduction  in  the  number  of  vehicles  out 
there,"  Hediger  told  LEN.  The  street 
officers  (ell  me  the  activity  is  way  down. 
It  seems  to  be  working." 

It  was  (he  residents  of  Portland 
neighborhoods  where  prostitutes  have 
traditionally  plied  their  trade  who  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  rid  the  areas  of  (he 
prastitutes  and  their  cruising  johns.  The 
problem  is  that  customers  really  aren't 
able  to  discern  who  the  prostitutes  are, 
and  they'll  be  driving  thitxigh  the  nei^ 
borhood  looking  for  prostitutes,  and 
they ' U presume  that  any  female  there  is 
a prostitute.  So  [women]  were  getting 
leers  and  jeers  at  bus  stops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood . People  were  getting  harassed 
and  they'd  had  just  about  enough  of  it," 


Hediger  recalled. 

The  ordinance  adopted  by  Portland 
also  allows  police  to  seize  cars  of  per- 
sons who  are  caught  driving  with  sus- 
pended or  revoked  licenses  or  who  are 
habitual  traffic  offenders,  particularly 
DUl  offenders.  Hediger  said  that  civil 
liberties  groups  have  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  challenge  the  law  in  court. 

The  program  also  pays  for  itself 
because  offenders  who  wish  to  have 
their  vehicles  returned  must  pay  for  the 
costs  of  enforcement,  towing  and  stor- 
age in  addition  to  pledging  to  avoid 
sex-for-hire  activity.  The  bureau  has 
only  had  to  auction  off  a few  cars. 
Hediger  said,  and  two  others  are  now 
part  of  the  agency's  undercover  fleet. 

But  there  are  limits  to  how  far  the 
Police  Bureau  will  go  to  seize  vehicles. 
Hediger  said  that  police  will  not  seize 
vehicles  owned  by  an  innocent  party  in 
cases  where  the  car  is  borrowed  or 
when  the  name  of  a spouse  appears  on 
the  title.  If  a person  is  still  paying  for  the 
car,  it  could  go  back  to  the  financing 
company.  "Our  department  decided  not 
to  take  the  car  the  first  time  out.  We’re 
just  trying  to  stop  this  activity,"  He- 
diger explained. 

But  offenders  who  enter  into  the 
agreement  with  the  Police  Bureau  will 
immediately  lose  their  car  to  forfeiture 
if  arrested  a second  time.  If  police  de- 
termine that  the  offender  has  a prior 
arrest  or  if  he  makes  an  admission  of 
previous  activity,  the  car  may  also  be 
forfeited.  “Any  record  of  prior  activity, 
and  it's  gone,"  Hediger  said. 

One  result  of  the  program  is  (hat 
prostitutes  have  been  forced  to  ply  their 
trade  elsewhere.  “I  got  a phone  call 
from  Seattle  [asking],  'What  arc  you 
guys  doing  doNNm  there?  The  prostitxites 
are  telling  us  you're  taking  the  custom- 
ers' cars  away  and  they're  losing  busi- 
ness. They're  coming  up  to  Seattle.'  I 
thought,  *Oh,  that’s  good  to  hear.’" 

Another,  and  periiaps  more  unex- 
pected impact  of  the  program  has  been 
on  the  marriages  of  the  men  picked  up 
by  police.  “It's  interesting.  Sometimes 


'Weed  & Seed'  effort 
due  for  expansion 


you  see  the  husband  and  wife  coming 
in,  holding  hands,  all  lovey-dovey.  The 
arrest  pocess  has  gotten  them  to  start 
talking  about  the  problems  (hat  led  to 
him  doing  this.  Usually,  they're  work- 
ing things  out.  We  always  kind  of  sit 
here,  scratching  our  head,  wondering 
what  he  told  her,"  Hediger  said. 

Residents  of  WyandarKh,  a tovm  on 
Long  Island.  N.Y.,  have  been  pushing 
for  a similar  ordinance  since  last  year. 
Last  December,  the  Suffolk  County 
Legislature  tabled  (he  measure  for  a 
possible  rehearing  in  the  spring- 

As  in  Portland,  the  effort  to  enact 
such  an  ordinance  began  with  fed-up 
residents,  who  formed  the  Wyandanch 
Civic  Association.cunently  headed  by 
Daria  Cooper. 

Cooper  said  the  group  wants  “some 
of  deterrent"  to  the  blatant  soliciting  of 
prostitutes  that  has  left  every  woman  in 
the  community  at  the  risk  of  being 


accosted . “It's  a very  difficult  situation 
to  be  in  because  you're  trying  to  raise  a 
family  and  set  an  example  — and  you 
have  to  deal  with  this,"  said  Cooper,  the 
mother  of  a young  dau^ter. 

It  was  Cooper's  group  who  gar- 
nered nationwide  headlines  last  year 
when  members  began  sending  letters  to 
the  homes  of  arrested  johns,  informing 
their  families  of  the  offense  — a strat- 
egy it  has  since  abandoned.  Last  spring, 
it  sent  63  letters  in  envelopes  with  the 
words  “patronizing  a prostitute"  svnt- 
ten  in  bold  red  ink. 

While  many  communities  have 
looked  askance  at  so-called  “victimless 
crimes'  such  as  prostitution.  Cooper 
said  the  line  needs  to  be  drawn  because 
(he  crime  involves  much  more  than 
simple  cash- for-sex  transactions. 

“I  don't  hear  anyone  discussing  what 
I think  is  the  real  issue,"  Cooper  (old 
LEN.  “Rather  than  worrying  about  theu" 


Community  policing 
eyed  for  gun-control 


Continued  from  Page  1 
requested  that  hotline  staff  notify  them 
immediately  so  that  tips  can  be  fol- 
lowed up  in  a timely  fashion. 

Hamilton  could  not  say  whether 
police  had  received  tips  as  a result  of 
their  efforts,  since  the  strategy  had  been 
implemented  only  a few  days  prior  to 
the  LEN  interview.  At  the  time  of  the 
interview,  police  had  made  visits  to  60 
residences  in  the  high-crime  area,  which 
is  also  due  to  be  the  pilot  site  of  the 
city’s  “Weedand  Seed"  program.  [Sec 
related  article.  Page  3.) 

Once  “Weed  and  Seed"  funding  is 
apixoved  by  the  Justice  Department, 
police  will  conduct  increased  patrols  in 
gun  “hot  spots,"  possibly  by  April,  said 
Hamilton.  "At  this  time,  we've  decided 
just  to  do  the  door-to-door  visits  be- 
cause we  know  we  can  do  those  on  duty 
in  one-  or  two-hour  blocks  and  still 
make  our  calls-for-service  workload." 

Hamilton  added  that  police  plan- 
ners are  trying  to  develop  a procedure 
that  will  utilize  metal  detectors  as 
outlined  in  the  Crime  Control  Institute 


plan.  “We  are  looking  at  the  use  of 
metal  detectors  — how  to  use  them  in 
a practical  manner  to  ensure  officer 
safety,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  us 
some  data  to  evaluate,"  he  said. 

Sherman  said  the  plan  reflects  “the 
fhistiation  with  the  policy  deadlock  on 
restricting  (he  sale  of  guns"  and  con- 
cern over  the  increasing  involvement 
of  youths  in  firearms  violence  — both 
as  perpetrators  and  victims.  Sherman 
noted  that  from  1985  to  1989,  the 
number  of  homicides  committed  by 
juveniles  doubled,  and  in  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  youths  killed  by 
gunfire  increased  by  97  percent. 

The  plan  “suggests  taking  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  local  gun-con- 
trol laws  that  do  exist . It ' s at  least  worth 
a try,"  he  said. 

Several  cities,  including  St.  Louis 
and  New  York,  have  launched  highly 
publicized  gun  “buyback"  programs  in 
recent  months,  but  Sherman  said  he 
believes  those  strategies  are  ineffective 
because  they  waste  money  that  could 
be  used  for  tougher  enforcement  ef- 


Beli  tolls  for  Watson: 


car  or  intampting  (heir  lifestyle,  1 would 
be  more  more  concerned  having  a man 
come  home  to  me.  . .and  then  infecting 
meand  unbomchildren  (vnth  AIDS],  i 
think  (prostmition)  is  one  of  the  things 
where  people  arc  looking  at  it  like  it's 
always  been  around,  so  it's  no  big  deal . 
But  today  there  are  other  issues  that 
have  to  be  considered." 

Other  communities  have  recently 
taken  action  to  fight  open  prostitution 
on  their  streets.  In  September,  the  Chi- 
cago suburb  of  Aurora,  UI.,  passed  an 
ordinance  raising  fines  for  prostitution 
from  $50  to  $200,  with  a $500  fine 
levied  against  repeat  offenders.  Rqxat- 
ers  ^so  get  a mimimum  of  20  days  to  a 
maximum  of  six  months  mjail.  Wash- 
ington. D C.,  officials  are  considering 
an  ordinance  similar  to  Portland's,  and 
recently  enacted  new  traffic  regulanons 
to  reduce  cruising  by  johns  in  areas 
frequented  by  prostitutes 

premise 

ideas 

forts.  “Gun-focused  enforcement  goes 
after  the  kids  vdio  are  likely  to  shoot  the 
guns.  The  gun  buyback  programs  get  a 
lot  of  guns  that  aren't  going  to  be  used 
anyway  The  kid  who's  got  his  1 8-shot 
semiautomatic  aixl  won't  leave  home 
without  it,  he's  not  going  to  sell  his 
$ 1 .500  gun  for  $50.  You  have  to  have  a 
hell  of  a buyback  program  before  you 
start  getting  those  things,"  he  noted. 

Sherman  said  research  indicates  that 
if  high-powered  firearms  are  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  icen-agm,  an  appre- 
ciable decrease  in  the  nation's  record- 
breaking  homicide  tally  could  result. 
Part  of  that  rise  is  fueled  by  what  Sher- 
man termed  “opportunisuc  shootings" 
— those  comnutted  by  youths  that  take 
place  in  a moment  of  heated  anger  or 
perceived  disrespect. 

“These  opporturustic  shootings  can 
be  reduced  if  people  just  leave  their 
guns  at  home  They’ll  be  nxire  likely  to 
do  (hat  if  (he  cops  are  putting  a lor  of 
pressure  on  them  and  they  know  they 
nsk  having  the  gun  taken  away  if  they've 
got  it  out  on  the  street."  said  Sherman 


Houston  PD  gets  new  chief 


Continued  from  Page  3 
resources  to  the  four  targeted  areas  as 
well  as  to  renovate  housing  stock. 

Reister  told  LEN  that  Trenton's 
“Weed  and  Seed"  program  is  no  "quick 
fix"  to  the  pressing  crime  and  social 
problems  plaguing  the  nation's  inner 
cities,  but  it  has  produced  some  “prom- 
ising" developments.  Calls  for  service, 
which  usually  decline  seasonally  by 
about  8 percent,  have  dropped  22  per- 
cent in  the  target  areas,  he  said,  and 
residents  ate  coming  together  to  start 
up  their  own  anti-crime  programs. 

“Pan  of  the  problem  in  these  areas  is 
that  (hey  were  not  organized."  Reister 
said.  “They  either  did  not  have  a crime 
watch  or  block  watch  group  or  they  had 
one  that  had  been  disbanded  or  ne- 
glected. One  of  (he  primary  functions 
of  the  officers  in  these  areas  is  to  resur- 
rect the  existing  crime  watch  group  or 
establish  one.  And  they  have  been  doing 
that.  Thete  are  crime  watch  groups  now 
in  all  four  areas  — which  is  a start." 

The  schools  are  an  important  part  of 
the  “Weed  and  Seed"  program  because 
they  provide  local  youths  with  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities. 


and  act  as  a “funnel"  for  a host  of  other 
programs  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
area.  “We  can  funnel  all  types  of  pro- 
grams through  Safe  Havens  and  that’s 
what  they're  attempting  to  do.  Whether 
it's  job  training,  GED  training,  classes 
on  parenting,  drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion education,  tutorial  programs,  cul- 
tural (xograms  — everything  can  be 
centered  to  these  Safe  Havens,"  Reister 
said. 

He  stated  that  “several  hundred" 
neighbortxxxj  youths  participate  in  Safe 
Haven  programs  each  night. 

The  program  has  also  helped  to 
improve  (he  image  of  police  among 
youngsters,  who  usually  have  contact 
with  officer  only  in  times  of  crisis,  said 
Reister.  “They  rarely  are  able  to  inter- 
act with  police  officers  in  an  environ- 
ment that  isn't  charged  with  some  type 
of  emotional  crisis.  Here,  the  kids  are 
there  to  play;  the  officers  are  there  to 
make  sure  everything  is  safe.  It's  a 
good  way  of  having  officers  interact 
with  the  children  in  an  unusual  situ- 
ation — not  the  normal  type  of  police 
activity  that  the  kids  sec  the  officers 
involved  in." 


Continued  from  Page  1 
department  was  still  developing  guide- 
lines on  curfew  enforcement. 

Watson  was  a strident  advocate  of 
the  community-oriented  policing  phi- 
losophy that  was  the  legacy  of  hv  prede- 
cessor, Lee  P Brown.  Nuchia  said  he 
had  rxx  made  any  decisions  concerning 
the  department’s  overall  ano-enme 
strategy  but  said  police  officials  “may 
have  to  shift  some  priorities."  At  a news 
conference,  Nuchia  said  his  “No.  1 goal" 
is  to  address  the  city's  spuuling  crime 
rate  “head  on"  and  make  Houston  “an 
unpleasant  place  for  criminals  to  carry 
out  their  trade." 

Lanier  said  he  would  continue  to 
press  for  funding  to  add  655  new  offi- 
cers to  the  police  force,  noting  that 
understaffing  was  one  of  several  prob- 
lems confronting  Watson  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  decision  to  replace  her. 

Watson's  removal  was  expected — 
even  lauded  — by  the  rank-and-file, 
according  to  Doug  Elder,  president  of 


the  2.400-mcmber  Houston  Police 
Officers  Association.  "It  was  some- 
thing that  the  majority  of  the  work  force 
was  in  favor  of.  In  fact.  1 haven’t  heard 
anybody  saying  (hat  they're  disap- 
pointed chat  she's  being  replaced,"  Elder 
told  LEN 

But  the  union  president  was  quick  to 
point  out  (hat  those  sentiments  were  a 
result  of  Watson 's  ties  to  the  Whitmire 
administraDon,  not  so  much  because  of 
Watson’s  perfonnance  or  policies.  “1 
think  Watson’s  problem  was  that  she 
was  trapped  perceptually  with  the 
Whitmire  administration.  The  work 
force  over  the  past  few  months  lost 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  lead  the 
department."  he  said  "There  were  so 
many  resentments  over  [Whitmire's] 
time  in  office  — over  the  pay  issues, 
statements  the  Mayor  had  made,  and 
actions  the  Mayor  directed  the  Chief  to 
do  — that  basically  sealed  Watson’s 
fate.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
how  good  she  could  be  on  her  own.  Too 


much  damage  had  already  been  done  to 
ever  be  credible  again." 

Lanier's  strong  commitment  to 
Houston's  police  officers  required 
"somebody  stronger,  somebody  who 
could  come  in,  have  instant  credibility 
and  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
workforce."  Elder  obsoved.  Nuchia  fits 
the  bill,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  long  list 
of  accomplishments  made  during  his 
careerwiththeHPD  “There'snoques- 
tion  that  he's  a doer."  Elder  added. 
Nudua's  expsience  as  a Federal  prose- 
cutor “brings  a whole  new  dimension  to 
how  we  do  things  — and  what  the 
ultimate  results  should  or  could  be." 


CONSUMER  ALERT: 

Regular  consumption  of 
Law  Enforcement  News 
may  be  linked  to  enhanced 
job  performance,  career 
advancement,  and  a broader 
focus  on  critical  issues. 
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Curt  dismissal: 


Ouster  of  St.  Pete  chief  has  feathers  flying 


Continued  from  Page  5 

after  White  was  passed  over  for  promo- 

bon  to  lieutenant  in  1990. 

Qirtsiiiger  closed  the  investigabons 
after  the  allegabcms  were  deemed  un- 
founded . But  the  disclosure  deepened  a 
rift  berween  Omsinger  and  Davis,  who 
called  the  probes  "witch  hunts.** 

On  Jan.  9.  Cunsinger  and  Davis 
announced  they  would  develop  a new 
list  of  candidates  for  protnobons.  as 
well  as  a process  to  ensure  that  promo- 
bons  are  awarded  f^ly  to  b(Mh  black 
and  white  candidates.  The  plan  called 
for  accelerabng  the  progress  for  black 
officers  and  the  development  of  a vol- 
untary tutorial  program  open  to  all  offi- 
cers seeking  promoboos.  Curtsinger 
also  released  figures  showing  that  he 
had  hired  25  blacks,  or  44  percent  of  ail 
police  officers  hired  since  his  arrival  in 
St.  Petersburg- 

A few  days  later,  Curtsinger  pro- 
moted Gordon,  making  him  one  of  nine 
majors  and  reversing  an  acbon  16 
months  earlier  in  which  he  denied  a 
promobon  to  Gordon  from  sergeant  to 
lieutenant  because  he  felt  he  wasn’t 
ready.  He  also  transferred  Sgt.  Donnie 
Williams  from  internal  affairs  to  the 
community-policing  division,  which 
aides  had  pointed  out  included  no  black 
officers. 

Despite  the  promobons,  Curtsinger 
rankled  the  city's  minonty  leaders  once 
more  when  he  said  that  some  officers 
who  had  been  passed  over  in  favor  of 
Gordon  might  be  hurt.  "I  think  they’re 
big  enough  to  realize  it’s  affinnabve 
aetjon,**  remarked  Curtsinger.  "It’s  an 
affirmabve  acbon  promobon.  That's 
really  what  it  boils  down  to.** 

Gamelie  Jenkins,  president  of  the 
NAACP's  St.  Petersburg  chapter,  told 
LEN  that  black  residents  were  also 
angered  because  Curtsinger  selected  an 
all-white  team  to  travel  tiabonwide  in 
an  effort  to  study  community-policing 
programs.  Davis,  who  holds  a doctor- 
ate in  criminology,  was  not  selected  for 
the  team,  an  acbon  that  Jenkins  termed 
"insensibve  to  the  black  community.*' 

Jenkins  said  she  was  also  angered 
by  the  caiK«llabon  of  the  sensibvity 
course  and  let  the  Chief  know  that  in  a 
meebng  shortly  after  the  class  was 


cancelled,  She  also  charged  that  CUrtsin- 
ger  dismissed  the  concerns  of  a group 
of  black  officers  he  had  met  with.  "He 
told  them  it  wasn't  tKKhing  but  percep- 
bons.  He  did  not  listen.  Now  that’s 
being  sensibve  to  your  own  people.” 

Some  of  the  black  officers  have 
been  there  “21,  23.  up  to  almost  30 
years.”  she  said. 

Black  leaders  have  sieadfasby  re- 
fused to  abandon  their  call  for  Curtsin- 
ger's  ouster.  And  the  influendal  Com- 
munity Alliance,  a multiracial  coalibon 
of  business  and  civic  leaders,  said  in  a 
Feb.  25  statement  it  could  no  longer 
support  the  Chief  because  his  acbons 
had  "created  irreconcilable  difTererKes, 
which  have  compromised  his  ability  to 
lead  the  Police  Department.”Twodays 
later,  an  editorial  in  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  urged  the  Chief  to  resign. 

Inibally,  McRae  was  vague  about 
why  he  fired  Curtsinger.  but  in  an  inter- 
view with  The  Times,  the  City  Man- 
ager said  Curtsinger  lacked  "coopera- 
bon  and  interest”  in  working  through 
fKOper  channels  on  new  programs. 
McRae  cited  Curtsinga's  intenbon  to 
purchase  patrol  cars  to  be  used  by 
community-policing  officers  both  on- 
and  ofT-duty.  McRae  said  the  Chief  did 
not  discuss  the  proposal  with  him,  but 
instead  included  it  with  his  budget 
request. 

McRae  also  said  Cunsinga  failed 
to  keep  him  informed  of  developments 
in  the  department,  saying  he  only 
learned  of  the  cancellabon  of  the  cuJ- 
tural-diversity  class  after  being  in- 
formed of  it  by  a reporter.  Curtsinger 
also  failed  to  inqilaneni  ideas  discussed 
in  recent  meebngs  aimed  at  healing 
wounds  in  the  communiry,  McRae 
added,  and  was  not  aggressive  enough 
in  reaching  out  to  segments  of  the 
community  he  had  alienated. 

Just  days  before  being  fired,  Curtsin- 
ger offered  to  resign  after  his  children 
finished  the  school  year,  but  called 
McRae  a day  later  and  said  he  had 
changed  his  mind. 

Some  St.  Petersburg’s  residents 
believe  Curtsinger  was  fired  as  part  of 
a conspiracy  to  elevate  Davis  to  Police 
Chief.  Patrolman  Ron  Adams,  a 17- 
year  veteran  of  the  department,  said  he 


had  seen  Davis  and  McRae,  who  is 
black  and  is  the  godfather  of  Davis's 
son.  ahd  two  other  black  officers  con- 
versing at  a funeral  home  run  by 
McRae’s  family.  "People  saw  them 
going  in  and  told  me  about  it,"  he  told 
the  Times.  "When  you  put  those  people 
together  at  the  same  bme  in  that  situ- 
abon,  isn't  that  kind  of  strange?”  McRae 
denied  the  allegabon. 

Jenkins  also  dismissed  the  repents 
of  a conspiracy.  She  noted  that  Davis 
had  served  under  former  chiefs  Mack 
Vines  and  Sam  Lynn  without  incident, 
and  could  have  applied  for  the  chiefs 
job  when  they  left.  “Chief  Davis  does 
not  want  to  be  chief.  He  never  applied 
for  it.  And  we  don’t  want  him  to  be 
chief.”  she  said. 

Jenkins  also  said  the  racial  over- 
tones were  being  exaggerated  and  that 
the  NAACP's  main  objecdon  to  Curtsin- 
ger concerned  his  management  style.  "I 
did  not  like  his  management  style.  I did 
not  like  his  being  insensibve  to  people 
in  the  community.  If  you’re  a depart- 
mental head. . .you’re  supposed  to  lis- 
ten to  your  people’s  concerns — whether 
you  agree  with  them  or  not” 

The  announcement  of  Curtsinger 's 
firing  brought  quick  and  angry  re- 
sponses. A noisy  group  of  supporters 
banged  on  windows  outside  the  confer- 
ence room  where  McRae  made  the 

Forum: 


announcement.  Bumper  stickers  em- 
blazoned with  "Bring  Back  Curtsin- 
ger" and  "Fire  McRae  Now"  appeared 
on  cars  just  a day  after  the  dismissal.  A 
rally  in  support  of  Curtsinger  drew 
hundreds  of  residents,  and  thousands 
more  turned  out  at  city  parks  where 
supporters  had  b^un  their  petition  drive 
in  earnest. 

The  city  has  never  seen  anything 
like  this,"  said  Virginia  Swanson,  presi- 
dent ofCONA,  the  groupspearheading 
the  reinstatement  effort. 

The  PB  A.  whose  1 .400  members  in 
the  Tampa  Bay  area  include  500  St. 
Petersburg  police  officers,  is  also  seek- 
ing to  get  Curtsinger  reinstated.  Presi- 
dent Sam  Giardina  told  LEN  that 
curtsinger  enjoys  support  among  the 
majority  of  the  rank  and  file. 

"We’ve  been  getting  nothing  but 
support  from  them.  That’s  why  we’re 
involved  in  this  — because  the  rank  and 
file  strongly  supports  the  Chief.  He's 
been  very  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
morale  of  our  police  department  to  a 
high  standard,  which  was  something 
that  was  despeiaidy  needed  in  our  orarv 
muni ty.”  he  said. 

Most  of  the  PBA's  black  members 
support  Curtsinger,  he  asserted. 

Allegations  against  Curtsinger  "are 
based  are  falsehoods  that  have  been 
perpetuated  by  a few  people  in  the 


black  community  — and  it  is  not  the 
perception  of  the  whole  black  commu- 
nity,” he  added. 

"The  people  of  St.  Peteisburg  are 
getting  bred  of  bad  government.  They 
want  to  put  their  foot  down  and  take  a 
stand.  Chief  (Curtsinger  is  the  one  who's 
brought  this  to  a head,”  said  Giardina. 

JeiUdns  told  LEN  that  Curtsinger's 
dismissal  has  racially  polarized  the  city 
and  speculated  that  the  resulting  ten- 
sion could  lead  to  violence.  “Right 
now  it's  feels  like  a bomb  is  fixing  to 
go  off  between  the  races.  It  is  really 
very  tense."  she  said. 

Curtsinger  is  considering  legal  ac- 
bon and  has  retained  an  abomey.  As  a 
result,  he  declined  to  be  interviewed  by 
LEN.  But  in  a copyrighted  interview 
with  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  on  Feb. 
29,  (Curtsinger  said  he  would  return  to 
the  department  if  the  reinstatement 
campaign  was  successful.  However,  he 
said  he  would  not  take  part  in  what  has 
been  dubbed  the  “We  Want  (Curt" 
movement. 

"I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  for  me 
to  get  involved  with  them,"  he  said.  “I 
don't  want  to  be  accused  of  orchestrat- 
ing anything,  so  I'm  staying  away  from 

everything  that's  going  on I'm 

gonna  go  fish.  I'm  gonna  go  play  with 
my  kids,  which  I haven't  had  a chance 
to  do  for  a long  time." 


Keeping  an  eye  on  courts 


Continued  from  Page  8 
tween  the  patient  and  therapist  was  so 
fragile  (hat  even  a professional  ob- 
server would  inhibit  the  interchange 
between  psychiatrist  and  patient.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  40  years  the  reports  of 
S(x:ial  scientists  who  have  been  cen- 
trally involved  in  observing  human 
behavior  has  been  that  the  presence  of 
non-participating  observers  has  not  ap- 
preciably affected  the  reactions  of  the 
subjects  being  watched.  This  was  borne 
out  by  the  experiment  conducted  by 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  late  1950‘s,  in 
which  it  was  found  that  the  presence  of 
an  observer  did  not  influence  the  be- 
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havicr  or  reactions  of  the  patients  being 
observed  in  group  therapy  sessions. 

In  a meeting  held  in  Brooklyn  last 
April,  attorneys  who  lepresented  clioits 
in  high-profile  cases  that  were  video- 
taped spoke  of  their  experiences  in 
trying  those  cases;  the  Steinberg  case, 
where  an  adopted  child  died  as  a result 
of  maltreatment;  the  Prego  case,  in 
which  a (riiysician  attached  to  a hospi- 
tal. sued  because  she  contracted  AIDS; 
the  Gotti  case,  where  the  defendant 
was  tried  for  a number  of  cri  mes  alleg- 
edly committed  as  the  reputed  leader 
as  one  of  New  York's  organized  crime 
families;  and  the  Central  Park  jogger 
case,  where  a numba  of  youths  were 
convicted  of  raping  and  assaulting  a 
young  female  Wall  Street  executive. 
None  of  these  lawyers  felt  that  tiie 
presence  of  the  video  camera  affected 
their  ability  to  properly  represent  (heir 
clients,  or  that  the  video  cameras  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  cases. 

Currently,  videotaping  of  criminal 
trials  is  permitted  in  many  state  and 
Federal  courts  without  violence  being 
done  to  the  right  of  defendants  or  other 
litigants  to  a fair  trial.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  considera- 
tions. Additionally,  however,  one  must 
consider  the  right  of  the  public  to  ob- 
serve what  goes  on  in  the  last  and  final 
chapter  of  the  criminal  justice  process . 
It  goes  far  beyond  the  obscene  curios- 
ity of  some  people  who  wanted  to 
know  about  the  sexual  exploits  of 
William  Kennedy  Smith,  or  the  need 
of  some  people  to  hear  (he  lurid  details 
of  the  attack  on  the  Central  Park  jog- 
ger. It  is  (he  right  of  the  public  to 
understand  that  in  a criminal  trial,  the 
defendant  has  certain  rights,  and  that 
when  the  burden  of  proving  guilt  be- 
yond a reasonable  doubt  has  not  been 
sustained  by  the  prosecution,  the  de- 
fendant should  be  acquitted — as  Wil- 
liam Smith  was  acquitted  even  when 


his  behavior  toward  the  complainant 
was  callous  and,  to  some  extent,  inex- 
cusable. When  Che  piU>lic  saw  the  pains- 
taking presentation  of  the  prosecutor's 
case  in  the  jogger  trial,  it  was  reassured 
by  the  guilty  verdict. 

In  another  context,  the  public  wit- 
nessed the  confirmation  hearing  of 
Justice  Garence  Thomas  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  While 
many  people  were  unhappy  about  the 
conduct  of  die  hearing  and  others  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  outcome,  many 
people  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
process  of  confirming  a nominee  for  a 
seat  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  about  time  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature got  its  act  together  and  extended 
courtroom  videotaping.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant way  to  legitimize  the  judicial  process 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

1.  L«kbI  Issues  in  Police  Administration 
(Forfeiture,  Part  II).  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Umversity  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Fee:  S35 

2*3.  Financial  InstltulloD  Fraud,  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Dallas  Fee: 
S450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE's). 

3.  Firearms  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  Dr.  David  L.  Salmon.  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Fee;  $222. 

6'7.  Basic  Kinesic  Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  in  Geveland,  Ohio. 
Fee-  $195. 

6-7.  Investigating  Executives.  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 


Fee.  $450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’s). 

6-8.  Street  Survival  '92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Lake  Tahoe. 
Nev  Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fust 
two  days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

6-10.  Advanced  Locks  & i./>fittng  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cnmc  Prevenuon 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee; 
$365. 

6-10.  Field  Training  Officers  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Insbtute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111. 
Fee:  $500 

6-10.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  MicrcKompulers. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ha.  Fee:  $595 
6-10.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Accidents 
& Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
ofPoliccTechnology&Management  Tobe 


held  in  Jacksonville,  Ha.  Fee:  $425 
6-10.  Narcotic  Idenllficalion  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ha.  Fee:  $425. 

6-17.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Umveraity 
Traffic  Instirute  To  be  held  m Evanston,  III. 
Fee:  $700. 

6- 17.  At-Sccne  'Traffic  AccidenlA'raffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  &. 
Management  To  be  held  tn  Jacksonville. 
Ha.  Fee:  $575. 

7- 9.  Problem-Orienled  Policing.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III  Fee. 
$275. 

7- 9.  Police  Inlcrnal  Audit  & Staff 
Inspection.  Presented  by  Valencia 
Community  College  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Fla.  Fee:  $195 

8- 9.  Risk  Management:  Deadly  Force  & 


Pursuit  Driving  Policy.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Dallas  Fee.  $145  (SLEl 
members);  $195  (non-membeis). 

8-10.  Auditing  for  Internal  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  National  Associauon  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners  To  be  held  in 
Chicago  Fee  $550  (CFE's);  $650  (non- 
CFE's). 

8-10.  Advanced  Kinesic  Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Cnminal  Jusuce,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Univeniiy  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Fee:  $295. 

13-lS.  Use  of  Video  in  Crime  Scene 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  St  Management  To  be 
held  m Jacksonville,  Ha.  Fee  $350 
13-16.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Northwesiem  Umvetsiiy 
Traffic  Instmile  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III. 
Fee  $500 

13-17.  Housing.  Transportation  & Crime 
Prevention  through  Environmental 


Design.  Presented  by  the  Honda  Crime 
Prevention  Training  institute  To  be  held  in 
St  Petersburg.  Fla  Fee  $215. 

13-17.  Advanced  Alarm  4 Electronic 
Security.  Presented  by  the  National  Cnme 
Prevention  institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee  $365 

13-17.  Basic  Police  Budgeting.  Presented 
by  the  Nonhwestem  Umvenity  Traffic 
Insutuie  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee; 
$400 

13-17.  Polkc  Executive  DevelopocoL 
Presented  by  the  liuiitule  of  Police 
Technology  St  Maoagemeni  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ha  Fee  $425. 

13-17.  Special  Problems  in  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstijiction.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management  To  be  held  tn  Jacksonville. 
Ha  F«  $373 

13-24.  The  Science  of  FiDgerprints. 
Presented  by  the  Honda  Cnme  Prevention 
Training  Institute  TobeheldinTallahasMC. 
Ha  Fee  $250. 


For  further 
information: 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607,  Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Ave.. 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037  Austin,  TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321. 


Foundation  ups  the  ante  in 
'Fighting  Back'  against  crime 


Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Stale  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669.70. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Attn.  Jerry  Bahr,  Research  & 
Training  Specialist,  P.O.  Box  1489, 
Tallahassee.  FL  32303.  (904)  488-1340 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Southwest  Texas  Slate  Utuvetsiry,  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hail,  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (SI2)  245-3030  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

InsiKuie  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management,  Umversity  of  North  Horida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  Attn..  Chaplain  Walton  J Tully. 
206  W Mam  St..  P.O.  Box  554.  Scio.  OH 
43988  (614)945-2955. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rie  2.Box3645.BerTyville. 
VA  22611.(703)  955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau.  Attn.  Sgt.  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58th  St..  Miami.  FL  33178.  (305)  594-iOOI 
National  Assodatlon  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  Attn.  Curtis  A.  Gamer. 


Continued  from  Page  5 
we  had  to  lay  off  all  part-time  people 
before  we  could  lay  off  full-time 
people,"  Hohn  explained.  “On  the  sur- 
face it  sounds  like  a terrible  mess  and 
we're  laying  off  all  of  our  people.  But  in 
fact,  we're  laying  off  all  of  them,  and 
then  we  have  lo  go  back  down  the 
senionty  list  the  other  direction  to  re- 
hire dispatchers  so  we  can  cover  our 
911  service." 

The  “ambiguous  language"  of  the 
existing  labor  contract  doesn't  differ- 
enuate  between  deputies  and  dispatch- 
ers on  a senority  basis.  “So  we  have  to 
lay  off  everybody,  then  relure.  The 
first  person  we're  going  to  offer  a 
dispatcher  job  to  because  of  (the  con- 
tract] is  a deputy,"  said  Hohn. 

Hohn  said  deputies  could  be  rehiied 
once  county  officials  detenninc  the  costs 


National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  P O Box 
57350,  Babson  Park.  M A 02157-0350  (617) 
239-7033. 

NISlnc..P.O  Box  1932.  Nonh  Linle  Rock. 
AR  72115.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)  374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Gark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evansion,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Quantlco  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
L-ansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460 
(703)  221-0189.  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 

John  E.  Reid  & Assodates  Inc..  250  South 
WackerDr,  Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

David  L.  Salmon,  Ph.D.,  Nonh  Hams 
CoUege.  3310  Candleoak.  Spring.  'TX  77388. 
(713)  288-9190 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P O.  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707, 
(214)  690-2370. 

Texas  Crime  Stoppers  Advisory  Council, 
(512)  463-1784. 

Valencia  Community  College, 
Governmental  Services  Program.  P.O.  Box 
3028.  Oriando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299- 
5000.  ext  3265. 


involved.  That  can't  be  determined 
until  the  employees  choose  a union 
and  negotiate  a new  labor  contract,  he 
added.  “We  had  originally  passed  a 
budget  that  would  have  reduced  two 
full-time  deputy  positions,  which  would 
have  left  the  Sheriff  with  himself,  an 
undershenff  and  two  depuoes  We  hope 
to  get  back  to  that  level  after  the  next 
budget  year  once  we  get  a handle  on 
these  expenses. . . .That's  our  goal  — 
to  get  the  coverage  back." 

Hohn  said  the  commission  issued 
four  recalls  of  dispatchers  in  rmd-Feb- 
niary.  If  they  accept  the  offer  and  the 
county  can  avoid  making  severance 
payments  "That  will  free  up  some  money 
to  maybe  rehire  another  deputy," 

Thompson  said  the  layoffs  “will 
make  it  tough"  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment services  to  the  county,  which  has 


Continued  ft'om  Page  1 
cities  to  a great  extent." 

While  law  enforcement  agencies 
do  not  receive  direct  funds  from  the 
foundation,  the  monies  will  be  used  to 
expand  or  cotttmue  current  efforts  aimed 
at  keeping  neighborhoods  free  of  en- 
trenched drug  activity.  Police  involve- 
ment in  Fighting  Back  targets  youths 
specifically,  and  can  include  setting  up 
crime  watch  zones,  teaching  drug 
awareness  classes  to  school  children, 
increasing  police  presence  in  drug- 
plagued  neighborhoods,  and  setting  up 
programs  lo  keep  juveniles  from  be- 
coming habitual  offenders. 

In  Newark,  N J„  the  funds  will  help 
police  maintain  a presence  in  an  apart- 
ment complex  in  the  city’s  Central 
Ward  that  had  been  infested  with  drug 
activity.  Operation  Homestead  began 
in  November  1990,  when  a group  of 
Newark  and  State  Police  officers  moved 
into  an  apartment  donated  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  stneken  complex  to  drive 
out  drug  dealers  and  aid  residents  in 
formulating  strategies  to  keep  their 
building  drug-free. 

The  landlord  “was  looking  for  help 
because  he  was  unable  to  rent  his 
apartments.  Drug  dealers  were  setting 
up  shop  in  the  hallways  and  the  back 
alleyways,"  recalled  Lieut.  Thomas 


about  3,500  residents.  “It's  not  a real 
populated  area,  but  it's  a busy  area,"  he 
said,  adding  that  the  deputies  most  of- 
ten respond  to  burglaries  and  domestic 
violence  incidents. 

The  county  may  be  forced  to  request 
law  enfoFcemeni  assistance  from  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions.  many  of  which  are 
having  similar  budget  problems.  Hohn 
said.  “If  people  want  to  come  here  and 
cause  (rouble,  then  we're  a likely  tar- 
get. I anticipate  some  problems  but  I 
don ' t know  what  we  can  do  at  this  poi  ni 
to  prevent  it  other  than  to  get  some 
volunteers  to  do  rught  watches  and 
things  like  that " 
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Brennan,  who  heads  the  Newark  Po- 
lice Department's  Commumty  Serv- 
ice Division  and  is  a member  of  the 
city's  Fighting  Back  committee. 

Onginally.  14  Newark  and  State 
Police  officers  were  assigned  to  the 
apartment,  working  in  two  shifts  (hat 
ran  from  11  A.M  to  midnight.  Their 
first  job  was  to  snare  drug  dealers  and 
keep  others  away  by  maintaining  a 
high-profile  presence  in  the  area.  Offi- 
cers then  began  working  with  commu- 
nity organizers  to  address  a host  of 
issues  related  to  housing,  jobs,  health 
and  education.  They  helped  refer  resi- 
dents to  needed  services,  organized 
neighborhood  cleanups,  helped  resi- 
dents of  the  complex  get  repairs,  im- 
proved lighting  and  security.  aiKl  held 
parties  for  local  children. 

They  also  set  up  safe  routes  so  that 
youths  could  use  a nearby  recreation 
center  without  fear  of  being  robbed, 
assaulted  or  shot. 

“Kids  were  afraid."  Brennan  told 
LEN.  “Once  they  got  into  their  build- 
ings and  into  their  apartments,  they 
stayed  there.  They  wouldn’t  come  out." 

Perhaps  most  important  is  that  the 
residents  learned  to  take  charge  of 
their  own  lives  and  forged  an  effort  to 
improve  them.  Brennan  noted.  “It's 
allowed  (he  community  to  come  to- 
gether and  make  some  effecove  changes 
m their  lives.  The  people  have  learned 
to  empower  themselves  and  cake  over 
their  own  destiny  as  to  how  they  can 
make  their  m^iborhood  work  for  them. 
They  see  it's  not  a total  police  problem 
and  that  have  to  lock  in  too,  to  make 
their  area  better." 

The  officers  have  learned  that 
bonding  with  (he  community  is  essen- 
tial for  their  own  success.  “We  have 
learned  (hat  you  just  can.'l  do  an  opera- 
tion without  having  the  whole  commu- 
nity behind  you.  It  just  doesn't  work," 
said  Brennan. 

The  Fighting  Back  funds  will  allow 
the  SIX  community  service  officers  and 
one  supervisor  who  are  now  assigned 
to  the  building  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ence there,  said  Brennan.  Eventually, 
they  will  turn  the  operauon  over  to  the 
local  ward  commander  The  depart- 
ment plans  to  expand  the  project  by  de- 
ploying a van  staffed  by  community 
service  officers  to  other  target  areas. 

Fighting  Back  funds  will  help  Val- 
lejo. Calif.,  police  continue  its  involve- 


ment m leaching  an  ana-drug  course 
(hat  emphasizes  esteem-building, 
communicauon  skills  and  methods  to 
control  anger  and  avoid  violence  in 
settling  disputes  The  cumculum  is 
taught  in  12  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  Vallejo,  a city  of  1 10,000 
that  IS  30  ntiles  northeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. according  to  Sgt.  Tony  Pearsall, 
commander  of  the  Pobce  Department's 
Youth  Division. 

The  funds  will  also  buttress  a pro- 
gram aimed  at  diverting  youths  from 
the  cnminal  jusuce  system  and  cnmi- 
nal acovity  The  PoUcc-Probation  Team 
program,  run  jointly  by  the  Police 
Department  and  SolanoCounty  proba- 
tion officials,  has  sharply  reduced  the 
number  of  youths  being  processed  by 
(he  cnminal  justice  system.  The  youth- 
ful offender,  after  compledng  an  as- 
sessment by  police,  signs  a contract 
promising  to  stay  in  school,  improve 
grades  and  provide  resatuQon  and  com- 
mumry  service. 

Since  its  incepuon  three  years  ago. 
the  program  has  helped  cut  the  juve- 
nile recidivism  rate  by  50  percent, 
saved  (he  county  $300,000  in  justice 
expenditures,  and  almost  “totally  elimi- 
nated" truatKy  in  Vallejo.  Pearsall 
said.  “Although  our  cnme  rate  is  up 
over  the  last  year,  the  juvenile  cnme 
rate  has  decreased  over  25  percent 
Anyame  you've  got  a 50-percent  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  kids  coming 
back  into  the  system,  you've  got  a 
good  program."  said  Pearsall. 

The  foundaaon  will  be  conducang 
an  “elaborate,  mulumillion-dollar" 
evaluation  aimed  at  pinpoinang  strate- 
gies used  by  (he  13  sites  that  prove 
successful  m curbing  the  demand  for 
drugs  and  alcohol.  Mone  said. 
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